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EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the preparation of this course, complete studies have been fur- 
nished by those whose names appear upon the title-page. Contributions 
to Study VII were made by Mrs. Agnes Cook Gale, Shailer Mathews, 
Davis Edwards, and the editor. The course is not the work of profes- 
sional painters, poets, dramatists, musicians, sculptors, or architects, but 
a suggestion from the point of view of religious people who also find 
inspiration in the work of the artist in many realms. The professional 
artist finds it difficult to speak of his art from the point of view of religion 
in terms which appeal to the average man and woman. He is hampered 
by the very thoroughness of his knowledge of the technical aspects of 
it. While, therefore, from the point of view of the artist these studies will 
present many shortcomings, the experiment has proved that persons 
without technical artistic skill or knowledge may yet catch the spirit of 
the artist and see that which is higher and finer even than the technical 
skill—the inspiration and the ideal that lies back of a work of art. It is 
the hope, therefore, that those who study this course may study it not 

Fas an introduction to the fields of art represented but as a religious ap- 
preciation of artistic work and a suggestion of the joy of creative idealism, 
whether it be in the realm of the arts or the building and appreciation of 
character. 
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Any person who has conscientiously 
followed the instructions of this course 


may send in answers to the questions 
following each month’s work and 
receive a certificate for the course. 








FOREWORD" 


There are four ways to experience beauty. One is the way of the 
aesthete; the second, the way of the artist; the third, the way of the moral- 
ist; the fourth, the religious way. The same person may experience 
beauty in all four of these ways at different times according to his mood. 
But he can scarcely have all four experiences at the same time; and gen- 
erally he will experience beauty in one of these ways rather than the 
others unless he specially cultivates some other. We wish to suggest a 
method for cultivating the religious way of experiencing beauty. Our 
first step must be to clarify and distinguish the religious way as over 
against these others. 

The aesthete finds an ecstasy in the experience of beauty which is 
for him the supreme good. He seeks nothing more; he wants nothing 
more. This state of feeling is the end result for him. He seeks beauty 
where it may be found, but he does not create it. He cultivates his capac- 
ity for his appreciation that he may enter more deeply into the experi- 
ence. But he does nothing more about it. When he has attained the 
highest ecstasy there is nothing more save to prolong that state of feeling. 

The experience of the artist is very different. He is inspired by beauty 

Wto create a beautiful object. The joy of beauty is for him constructive. It 
is the stern joy of wringing from out the raw materials of nature a thing 
of beauty. It may be beautiful sound, as in music, or beautiful move- 
ment, as in the dance, or beauty of rhythm and imagery, as in poetry. 
But there is a strenuosity and drive in the experience of the artist that 
is not found in that of the aesthete. 

The moralist finds still another good in beauty. Beauty stirs him to 
strenuous and constructive endeavor. In this respect he is like the artist 
and different from the aesthete. But his endeavor is not with the ma- 
terials of any fine art. It is with the materials out of which we construct 
the good life. Beauty helps him immensely in his endeavor to achieve 
the good life. It makes the good life more alluring. When moral ideals 
are clothed in beauty, as in Tennyson’s Jdy//s of the King, and in many 
songs and sermons, they inspire to moral endeavor as they could not do 


in any other guise. 


«Contributed to an earlier course, Experiments in Personal Religion, by Professor 
Henry N. Wieman. 
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But the most profound experience of beauty is religious. The aesthete 
misses it; so does the artist and moralist, except as these become re- 
ligious. When we say that the aesthete, the moralist, and the artist must 
become religious in order to have the most profound experience of beauty, 
we do not mean that they must subscribe to any creed, nor join a church, 
although they might well do this. All we mean is that this most profound 
experience of beauty is religious, and he who has it thereby to that degree 
becomes religious. 

What is this most profound and religious experience of beauty? We 
must try to indicate its character, at least to the point where it can be 
recognized. 

In this most profound experience beauty makes us aware of a reality 
which is richer and deeper and more marvelous than anything we can 
dream or conceive. This reality is not anything we perceive in the 
beautiful object. It is not anything we fancy. We do not here refer 
to bright visions that may come to us as we listen to music or to 
a story or contemplate any other beautiful thing. This reality which 
enters our awareness when we are under the spell of beauty is quite un- 
imaginable. It is beyond the reach of our dreams just as truly as it 
eludes our sentences. We feel it like a ghostly presence. It seems almost 
to be right there, and yet it is nowhere. 

Two questions must be answered concerning this experience: (1) Is 
this sense of unimaginable reality an illusion? (2) In what sense and 
under what conditions is it religious? 

Answer to the first question will be found through an examination off 
the psychology of this experience. In this profound experience of beauty 
the object is so formed and so contemplated that it arouses in us a 
multiplicity of plastic and subtle and tentative and novel responses. 
Now any response aroused in us which is strange and new, especially if 
it consist of a complicated interplay of many tentative and novel re- 
sponses, will give us this sense of strange and wonderful and unimagi- 
nable reality. 

The sense of unimaginable reality which comes to us in this psycho- 
logical state is not an illusion if we understand this reality to be that 
wholly different world which would be ours if we so reconstructed our- 
selves and our environment that interaction between self and environ- 
ment would be very different from what it now is. The spell of beauty 
does not engender illusion because this profound religious experience of 
beauty is precisely the experience which makes a wholly different world 
possible. It does so because it arouses innumerable subtle, tentative, and 
novel impulses. These impulses provide the necessary psychological ma- 
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terial out of which new and different habits can be formed. This possi- 
bility of new and different habits makes possible that reconstruction of 
self and environment which would bring about a different world. Since 
beauty engenders that psychological state out of which the required habits 
might be developed, it makes new and different and unimaginable worlds 

a genuine possibility. The psychological state induced in us by beauty 
_is the first prerequisite to the achievement of a different world. 

So we conclude that the sense of unimaginable reality which comes to 
us under the spell of beauty is not an illusion if it be regarded as aware- 
ness not of something actual, but of something possible. 

In the presence of great beauty one becomes as a little child. A little 
child is capable of great modification of behavior and development. 
Therefore the doors of possibility stand wide open before him. With ad- 
vancing age these doors close one after another. But the religious experi- 
ence of beauty, by arousing many plastic, novel, and tentative impulses, 
preserves our youth. It keeps us plastic. It preserves and it restores our 
capacity for growth and for multiform adaptability. It opens many a 
door that was closed even for the child. It causes the man to turn and 
become as a little child; and thereby his entrance into the Kingdom of 
Heaven becomes a possibility. Beauty does truly usher us to the border- 
land of unexplored reality. 

But we have not yet explained how this experience is religious. 
Merely to become aware of genuine but unimaginable reality is not in 
itself religious. It becomes religious only when one goes forth to seek 
that new and different world by living the life of faith. 

The life of faith may mean either one of two things: It may mean 
waiting in the hope that death will take us into that other world; or it 
may mean the aggressive search and striving for the ways and means by 
which to achieve that other world here cn earth. This search and striving 
requires experimental ventures in ways of conducting one’s life, which 
is one form of faith. Also it means searching after the best relations with 
God, because God is that factor or character in the universe which will 
bring the best possible world into actuality when we establish the re- 
quired relations with him. We know God will do that because God is that 
by definition. No matter how one conceives God, he always thinks of 
God as that particular being who will bring the greatest good to mankind 
when men establish right relations with him. 

Therefore we say the experience of beauty is religious when it does 
two things: (1) when it gives us a sense of richer, deeper reality than we 
can conceive or imagine, but a reality which constitutes a truly possible 
world; (2) and when it inspires us to shape our whole lives in such a way 
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as to make that adaptation to God through which the best unattained 
but possible world shall be brought into existence. 

How does this differ from morality? In morality we strive to do 
what we know is right. Religion includes that, but goes on beyond it. 
Morality is trying to live according to the best ideals of this world. But — 
the religious living which issues from the experience of beauty tries to 
discover the ideals of that other possible world, which may be wholly 
different from the ideals of this world. 

The aesthete, the artist, the moralist, and the prophet all find their 
inspiration and their insight in beauty. Beauty stirs them each to a 
strange unrest and sets them to climbing toward high places. The 
aesthete climbs toward that ecstasy which awaits the sensitive soul in 
the presence of beauty. The artist climbs toward the creation of those 
forms that come to haunt him after beauty has visited him. The moralist 
climbs toward those ideals which beauty has rendered radiantly alluring. 
But the religious prophet climbs a path more perilous, more mysterious, 
than the others. He goes forth in the attempt to wring from out the 
immensities of the universe that other world, wholly different from this, 
which visits him in ghostly presence when he gazes on the face of beauty. 


How Beauty Leads to God 


Beauty is not confined to works of art. Art provides us with only a 
small part of the beauty of the world. Nature, including unpremeditated 
human behavior, is full of beauty.. The most profound and stirring 
beauty steals upon us unawares without the intervention of human 
handiwork. Just as we pass around the point of a hill we perceive for the 
first time a tree standing in a meadow with the autumn haze beyond it 
-and clinging dimly about it and we are face to face with beauty. Or we 
pass through a strange dense wood and suddenly come upon a waterfall, 
the foaming water plunging from a granite height, a little rainbow at the 
foot; and there in the dark pool a great globule of scarlet reflected from 
a flower upon the bank. Or we lift our eyes to the cold blue moun- 
tains in the distance, their peaks streaked with gleaming white, and fora 
moment the ecstasy is ours. 

The beautiful object, whether of art or nature, not only opens to us 
the vast realm of possibility. It also makes us aware of the depth of 
richness in the concrete actual world, and does this beyond any other 
kind of experience. The beautiful object is so fashioned that we can be 
simultaneously responsive to its many different parts and qualities. The 
ordinary object which is not beautiful, or the beauty of which is not 
appreciated, has only one or two features to which we react. We ignore 
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it in all respects save those one or two qualities in it which happen to 
make it useful to us. The ugly object, on the other hand, has many 
different features to which we react; but our responses conflict, one tend- 
ing to inhibit the other. Only the beautiful object is so formed that we 
can respond to its many parts and qualities all at once and yet do so 
without inner conflict or distress. 

Thus beauty makes us aware of the rich fulness of the actual as well 
as the great realm of possible worlds. For this reason it brings us into 
intimate association with God. For God is that which (1) gives the rich 
fulness of reality to the actual world and (2) determines the scope and 
limitation of the possible transformations which this actual world can 
undergo. Whoever discerns the richness and depth of the actual world, 
and also the realm of possible worlds into which this actual world can be 
transformed, is very close to God. Since beauty gives us this experience 
it brings us into the presence of God. It can do this, however, only when 
we have that profound experience which we have described as the re- 
ligious experience of beauty. The aesthete, the artist, and the moralist, 
unless they undergo this religious experience, do not have that awareness 
of unimaginable reality which constitutes the religious significance of 
beauty. ; 
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Study I 


Finding God Through Poetry 


THEODORE G. SOARES 


The general topic which we study this year is “Finding God through 
Beauty.” There is sensuous beauty, form and color that delight the eye, 
rhythmic and harmonious sounds that give the joy of hearing, delicious 
odors that please what we perhaps unfairly think of as the lower sense 
of smell. There is mental beauty, not independent of the beauty of sense; 
indeed, based upon it, but rising to the joyous feeling of order, the har- 
mony of nature, the organization of rational thought, the higher ap- 
preciation of the meaning of the physical universe. The Greeks imagined , 
the planets moved by the rotation of great celestial spheres and ex- 
pressed their sense of this majestic rhythm in their phrase “the music of. 
the spheres.”’ There is moral beauty, “the beauty of holiness,’”’ which 
we see in human life when it is fine, grand, true, pure, heroic. We call it 
beautiful because it brings order out of life’s confusions; it brings the 
passions and emotions under the control of a good will as the instruments 
of an orchestra are obedient to the baton of the conductor. 

Life is not all beautiful. There are ugly sights, sounds, smells; there 
is the terrible sense of accident and discord in what sometimes seems the 
utter carelessness of the universe; there is moral ugliness so shocking 
that the pessimist finds human nature only evil. 

We cannot find God today as men of old sometimes found him by 
insisting that only beauty is real and that ugliness is incidental, the 
result of the primeval sin of man, and is to be removed when grace shall 
triumph over evil. We cannot find God by saying that he is the beauty 
and the order, that evil is to be ignored and to be denied as essentially 
unreal. 

If we are to find God in beauty it must be because the beauty is so 
vital, so expressive of the nature of reality, so accordant with what we 
feel to be the best, so promising and progressive that we dare to make 
it the great interpreter of life. 

When the human spirit does so find God in the beauty of the world 
and of life the expression of that faith becomes itself beautiful. The 
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character of the believer takes on moral beauty. And when he would 
express his faith his language takes on all the beauty which his mental 
capacity can reach. If he is a genius, that expression 1s in art, in music, 
in oratory, or in poetry. We concern ourselves for this month to find out 
how the human spirit, discovering God in beauty, has expressed that 
faith in those forms of beautiful language which we call poetry. 

Poetry is the rhythmic and imaginative literary expression of human 
emotion. It may be worth while to examine this definition. Poetry must 
be rhythmic; it must have a song quality; it must have the musical charm 
of a certain orderliness of sound. There is no exact requirement of rule 
about this quality. We find it in the exquisite music of Tennyson’s per- 
fect rhymes and in the undulating sound of good free verse. The psalms 
in the King James translation have neither rhyme nor exact meter, 
but are charmingly rhythmical. 

Poetry must be imaginative. A student said that he did not like 
poetry because the writer never seems willing to say what he means. The 
poet prefers to suggest what he means. He feels so deeply that ordinary 
. language is not sufficient. He must use symbol and figure and haunting 
words. He must gather the memories of other times, and kindred situa- 
tions, and stimulating associations, and bring them all to make his theme 
attractive. He lets his fancy play over the subject until his emotion has 
clothed itself in beautiful language. 

Poetry is thought, sometimes philosophy, sometimes argument, but 
it is always emotion. The poet wants to tell us how he feels about his 
subject. It is an experience rather than a proposition. So poetry belongs 
to those realms of life where we feel most deeply. Love must be poetic. 
Even the most commonplace lover finds romantic language to express 
his passion. Heroism is poetic, and especially when we say what heroism 
means to us must we sing the song of the heroes. Sorrow is poetic— 
the dirge, the elegy. The fierce passions of war express themselves in 
battle songs. Not a little of the Old Testament poetry came from the 
Book of the Wars of Jehovah. Especially is religion poetic. Not theology, 
which is the rationalization of religious experience; not apologetic, that 
aspect of theology which is the defense of religious thinking; these great 
attempts to explain religion most fittingly find expression in prose. They 
need not be prosaic, but they should employ noble prose. Religious 
experience, the concepts and practices of religion shot through with the 
feelings of their value, will reach out to poetry as its most fitting vehicle 
of expression. 
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I. Poetry of Nature 


_ Beauty is all about us. The poet sees and feels it and gives voice to 
his varied feelings as one or another aspect of the glory of nature affects 
him. Often it is the simple joy of the loveliness of the world. Beyond 
that, however, is often the feeling of a lofty meaning in the beauty—this 
must be God’s world. Browning in Pippa Passes expresses this in the 
lovely spring song: 

The year’s at the spring 
The day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn; 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


Note how the sheer beauty of this makes the religious interpretation seem 
quite natural. If one should simply say “the beauty of the springtime 
is a revelation of God” it would not be nearly so convincing. 

Maltbie Babcock gives joyous expression to the same feeling: 


This is my Father’s world, 

And to my listening ears 

All nature sings, and round me rings 
The music of the spheres. 


The full poem is in many hymn books. Note how each beautiful refer- 
ence to birds, the light, the lily, the grass carries the feeling of God’s 
purpose onward. In the third verse the poet sings of the moral victory 
of the God of beauty. The psalms owe much of their compelling religious 
value to their lyric beauty. See how charmingly this thought of God in 
all the beneficence of nature is brought out in Psalm 65. Read it aloud 
as if it were a song and see how the language and the description take 
hold of you until almost with the fertile land you shout for joy and also 
sing. Let one surrender to the charm of this lyric until God seems to be 
very near. 

Psalm 104 is a more extended poem of the exhibition of care and 
goodness in all nature. Psalm go and Isa. 40:12-31 express the omnipo- 
tence of the Creator and his care of his people. Watt’s hymn, “O God 


t As hymnbooks are easily accessible, only the titles will be given in this study. The 
hymns should be read carefully and preferably aloud. We are seeking to get the sense of 
the beauty of form, language, and rhythm. 
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Our Help in Ages Past,” inspired by Psalm 90, was the song that sus- 
tained the British in the agony of the war. 

The majestic beauty of the world and of the universe has inspired 
poets in all ages to great religious faith. One of the finest of these expres- 
sions is the Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamounix, by Coleridge. 
The terrific glory of Mont Blanc is pictured in words and figures that 
awake one’s sense of sublimity. The entire poem should be read, but the 
spirit of it may be gained from the concluding apostrophe:* 


Thou, too, hoary Mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 

Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
Into the depths of clouds that veil thy breast— 
Thou, too, again, stupendous Mountain! Thou 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bow’d low 

In adoration, upward from thy base 

Slow-travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me—Rise, O ever rise! 

Rise, like a cloud of incense from the Earth! 

Thou kingly spirit throned among the hills, 

Thou dread ambassador from earth to heaven, 

Great hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars and tell yon rising sun, 

Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 


No scientific description of the mountain, no estimate of its height 
and mass, could move one in the same way to feelings of awe and rever- 
ence. Still less could the ordinary raptures of the tourist who has seen 
what Coleridge saw. It is the poetic beauty of the description that 
mediates the religious experience. If a good reader is available it would 
be a significant exercise to listen to this poem with a deliberate attempt 
to allow the poet to carry you into his mood, and then to consider whether 
the experience had religious quality. 

Psalm 29 has something of this majesty. It is a description of a 
thunderstorm of awful power, which strips the forests and shakes the 
land. The repetition of the phrase “the voice of Jehovah” gives the 
feeling of the reverberations of the thunder. 

The two best-known nature psalms are those of the morning and the 


* Space permits only selections of poems to be given, but most of those quoted will be 
found in The World’s Great Religious Poetry, by Caroline M. Hill (Macmillan). It would 
be very desirable to have this book in connection with this course. Good collections of 
standard poetry as well as the works of the individual poets will be found in any reasonably 
well-equipped library. ‘ 
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evening, the nineteenth and the eighth. They are very beautiful and 
breathe the feeling of God’s wonder revealed in the splendor of the sun 
and in the glory of the starry night. Addison’s hymn, “The Spacious 
Firmament on High,” is a fitting equivalent in English poetry for the 
Hebrew of the nineteenth psalm. The noble music of Haydn adds the 
beauty of another art to make us feel the power of God. 

An excellent example of the power of adequate language to interpret 
feelings of awe, reverence, and gratitude is to be found in Sir Robert 
Grant’s hymn “Oh, Worship the King, All Glorious above.” Read care- 
fully each of the six stanzas, describing the majesty of God, his power in 
creation, his providence, his mercies to frail humanity, his praise. The 
poem is often criticized for the use of the insignificant word “lisp” in the 
last line. In many hymnals a substitution has been made. This is a neg- 
ative confirmation of our proposition—the lapse from beauty spoils the 
impression. 

Why, if nature is thus speaking of God, does man fail to hear? 
Edward Everett Hale has a little poem? in which he describes the dulness 
that prevents our hearing. Let us try to be alert with him as he explains 
how he failed and then succeeded: 


A thousand sounds, and each a joyful sound; 

The dragon flies are humming as they please, 

The humming birds are humming all around, 

The clithra all alive with buzzing bees, 

Each playful leaf its separate whisper found, 

As laughing winds went rustling through the grove; 
And I saw thousands of such sights as these, 

And heard a thousand sounds of joy and love. 


And yet so dull I was, I did not know 

That He was there who all this love displayed, 
I did not think how He who loved us so 
Shared all my joy, was glad that I was glad; 
And all because I did not hear the word 

In English accents say, “It is the Lord.” 


The mystic sense of God in nature is very wonderfully expressed by 
Wordsworth in his “Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern Abbey.” 
Evidently the loveliness of that most beautiful of broken architecture 
was in his mind. The writer recalls a Sunday morning under the spell of 
the old abbey when the birds were choristers, the blue sky replaced the 
broken vault, and the exquisite traceries of the windows told of the 


= “Omnipresence.” 
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beauty of the ancient house of worship. “The still, sad music of human- 
ity” gave way to the glory of the world and of God, and one could say 
with Wordsworth: 
And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime, 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking beings, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains; and of all that we behold 

From this green earth; of all the mighty world 

Of eye and ear—both what they half create, 

And half perceive; well pleased to recognize 

In nature and the language of the sense, 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nurse, 

The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 

Of all my moral being. 


Does not the haunting charm of these words help us to feel a Presence? 

Still another relation of the poet to nature is a kind of understanding 
that comes to the sympathetic spirit. Edwin Markham has told us of a 
vain search for God until the beauty all about suddenly revealed him. 
In “Revelation” he speaks of his empty heart as he came home, then 
heard God’s voice in the lark, in the rose, in the well, in the lover’s face, 
and saw his signals from the sun. 

Ever most beautiful is the exquisite sympathy with nature manifested 
by St. Francis of Assisi in his Canticle of the Sunt 

A poem beautifully sympathetic with the life of the creature and full 
of sensitive understanding of the religious suggestion of nature is 
Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl.” He sees the bird winging its southward 
flight in the autumn. The mysterious instinct suggests: 


There is a Power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


_ *See Experiments in Personal Religion, p. 8, or writings of St. Francis. If the poet- 
saint can feel earth, fire, water, wind to be mother, brother, sister, what a friendly universe 
it is, and how naturally the heart turns to the Lord who is the giver of all! 
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This is not argument. A biologist could give a different answer. The 
bird instinct certainly does not prove the existence of such a Power. 
But the feeling of wonder lifts the soul to the sublimer wonder and justi- 
fies the leap of faith to the sensitive soul of the poet. He in turn com- 
municates it to us in the beauty of his verse: 


Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 

Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply has sunk the lesson thou hast given, 

And shall not soon depart. 

He who, from zone to zone, 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 


The whole poem is easily available and should be read. 

May a suggestion regarding the reading of poetry be allowed? There 
is more than an intellectual understanding needed, even an emotional 
sympathy. One must get the mood of the poet, see as he sees, feel as he 
feels. This probably cannot be done at one reading. Let the poem be 
read straight through first for its general effect. Then let each difficult 
phrase, figure, word be studied until all is clear. Then let it be read 
sympathetically as one feels the poet would have read it himself. Poetry 
should almost be sung to get the feeling of the meter and the cadence of 
the words.? 


II. Poetry of Human Sympathy 


Closely allied to the sympathy with nature, and rising beyond it, is 
the appreciation of human passion, feeling, longing. The poet interprets 
us to ourselves. He helps the lover to the expression of his passion; he 
gives to our heroic moods the fitting words to make us strong. And he 
finds expression for our religious longing. A prosaic skepticism says with 
a sneer, “Man made God in his own image,” and then proceeds to prove 
the statement from anthropology, and from history. The poet feels man’s 
longing for a God who has kinship with himself. Not a First Cause, 
not an Ultimate Reality, but a God who understands and helps. The 
best in human nature is the key to the meaning of the universe. No one 
has expressed this more nobly than Browning in “Saul.” It should be 
remembered that the poet is merely using the dramatic story of Saul 


_ One can get the real feeling of poetry in no way so well as by memorizing it. Practice 
renders this easy, and to be able to recall as one walks in the open these beautiful poems of 
nature through which the author shares with us his religious experience is to enter into 
that experience one’s self. 
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for his deeper purpose. It is not in any sense an attempt to interpret the 
biblical narrative historically. David’s desire to save Saul is representa- 
tive of the deepest human desire to save another from pain, suffering, 
defeat. The young singer tries all the lighter moods to win back the 
troubled king with no success. Then the passion to save his great friend 
sweeps over him. He knows that he would die to save the king. Then 
God can be no less than he. There must be a God who feels as he feels. 
And God will reveal himself in human quality. There the poet finds the 
meaning of Christ. If the God of all power has the heart of Jesus the 
universe is understandable. This is the meaning of the climacteric 
eighteenth canto: 


I believe it! "Tis Thou, God, that givest, ’tis I who receive: 
In the first is the last, in Thy will is my power to believe. 
All’s one gift: Thou canst grant it, moreover, as prompt to my prayer, 
As I breathe out this breath, as I open these arms to the air. 
From Thy will stream the worlds, life and nature, Thy dread Sabaoth: 
I will’—the mere atoms despise me! Why am I not loath 
to look that, even that in the face too? Why is it I dare 
Think but lightly of such impuissance? What stops my despair? 
This;—’tis not what man Does which exalts him, but what man 
Would do! 
See the King—I would help him, but cannot, the wishes fall through. 
Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 
To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would—knowing which, 
I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak thro’ me now! 
Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou—so wilt Thou! 
So shall crown Thee the topmost, ineffablest, uttermost crown— 
And Thy love fill infinitude wholly, nor leave up nor down 
One spot for the creature to stand in! It is by no breath, 
Turn of eye, wave of hand, that salvation joins issue with death! 
As thy love is discovered almighty, almighty be proved 
Thy power, that exists with and for it, of being Beloved! 
He who did most, shall bear most; the strongest shall stand the most weak. 
"Tis the weakness in strength, that I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 
In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man like to me, 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever: a Hand like this hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ stand! 


Is not this what Jesus means in his little poem ‘The Response of 
God,” Matt. 7:7-11? We are to see in our own poor kindness the sug- 
gestion of the nobler kindness of God. The human father will not mock 
his children; surely the heavenly Father will not. Note the poetic quality 
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of these words of Jesus. Of course we do not know how the Aramaic 
words sounded which he actually spoke. In our sixteenth-century Eng- 
lish we have the exquisite beauty of form and rhythm which the genius 
of Tyndale and his successors gave to their translation. Jesus we know 
had the imagination, the power of picturesque expression of the poet; 
it is altogether likely that our most beautiful English rendering is only 
true to his own poetic expression. At least we have his words now in 
rhythmic form, and it adds not a little to their religious value. 

Jesus’ poem “Inasmuch,” Matt. 25:31-64, has a somewhat similar 
meaning. Human love is divine service. We find God in the brother 
whom we help. A great body of legend grew up about this parable, of 
which that of St. Christopher is the best known. It is a deep religious 
truth. If we want to know whether there is any love of God let us set 
about kindly ministry to our fellow-men and we shall soon find ourselves 
believing in God. 

Thomas Curtis Clark has expressed his faith in his poem ‘The 
Search: 


When I gave to one in need, 
I found the Lord of Love indeed. 


Ill. The Poetry of Personal Faith 


The old lady who said she believed in God in spite of the minister’s 
sermon in which he had put forth elaborate arguments to prove God’s 
existence is suggestive of a certain quality of religious experience. Of 
course one cannot prove much about God. The theistic argument leaves 
us cold and unsatisfied. We believe in God because men have believed 
before us, because we long for him and hope we shall not be disappointed, 
because it resolves our fears and uncertainties if we believe. There is a 
contagion of faith in this great social experience. After all, we do not 
find God in nature when we look at the world with scientific eyes. 
Tennyson was very conscious of the difficulty of religious belief. “In 
Memoriam”’ is the revelation of the struggle of his soul with scientific 
doubt and with the unsatisfyingness of a materialistic philosophy. He in- 
sists that he has an experience of the meaning of life that is more than 
he can prove by logical argument; it is a feeling of values, a sense of the 
human quality of the universe. Canto CX XIV especially expresses this: 


That which we dare invoke to bless; 
Our dearest faith; our ghastliest doubt; 
He, They, One, All; within, without; 
The Power in darkness Whom we guess, 
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I found Him not in world or sun, 

Or eagle’s wings, or insect’s eye; 

Nor through the questions men may try, 
The petty cobwebs we have spun. 


If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice “Believe no more” 
And heard an ever-breaking shore 

That tumbled in the godless deep; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
And freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered “I have felt.” 


Whittier is the poet of simple religious faith. He does not struggle 
with doubt; he is sure of God. He does not argue with us very much; 
he just shares his faith with us: “I know that God is good.” His poem 
“The Eternal Goodness” is best known by the selections that have been 
taken from it for our hymnody. The most familiar perhaps is “I Bow 
My Forehead to the Dust.” The entire poem should be read. 

Tennyson’s very familiar lines on prayer are taken from the “Idylls 
of the King.” This is simply the religious declaration of a man who is 
sure that prayer is more than autosuggestion. Note again how the sweet 
beauty of the lines, and especially the closing figure, inspire spiritual 
confidence: 

Pray for my soul. More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them friends? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 


This is especially the nature of the biblical lyric. The poets of Israel 
were sure of God. Occasionally they complain in agony of soul, but 
generally even in trouble they are confident of divine care. There is a 
little song, perhaps the best known in all the world, familiar to Jews and 
to Christians of every name, which is just the earnest happy declaration 
that God is the guide, comforter, savior of man in all his needs. We 
know the twenty-third psalm so well that perhaps we do not fully ap- 
preciate its exquisite beauty. It is more than a declaration of faith that 
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God can be trusted to care for us; it is a beautiful imaginative presenta- 
tion of the Shepherd and the Host, enabling us to feel the confidence of 
the poet who shares with us his faith. This little song has inspired the 
hymns “In Heavenly Love Abiding,” “The King of Love My Shepherd 
Is.” They should be read as poems of faith, then sung as hymns of faith. 

Psalms 27, 91, 121, and many others have this quality of declara- 
tions of experience. Psalm 46 and Luther’s hymn founded on it, ‘‘Eine 
feste Burg,” is a robust expression of the certainty of God’s salvation. 
Cowper’s hymn, “God Moves in a Mysterious Way,” uses many figures 
of common life which seem portentous to illustrate the unfailing care of 
God. Perhaps we cannot speak quite so confidently as these poets. We 
are more conscious of the inevitability of natural processes. We do not 
expect miracles to solve our problems. Moreover, we do not think of 
God as the absolute ruler of all things, doing exactly his will, in the 
same way that our fathers thought of him. Many people, therefore, are 
finding some of these poems of exultant faith too naive. We do not need 
to interpret them literally. We may take them as a contribution to the 
interpretation of life. They do not give us the whole truth, but they do 
give us the confidence of a spiritual meaning in life, which makes us 
believe that we may dare to live for the best. We shall not interpret 
Jesus’ beautiful poem on “Anxiety,” Matt. 6:25-—34, as meaning that 
we may live like birds and flowers, but that as those creatures live below 
the level of anxious care, so we may live above it, believing in the King- 
dom of Righteousness. Again note the exquisite beauty of Jesus’ lines. 
It is the simplicity of the highest art. 

Browning tackles the problem of life more seriously in “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra.” In spite of all the difficulties, failures, troubles, he dares to believe 
that there is a purpose. The Great Potter is fashioning us upon the wheel 
of life. Old age is not decline, but consummation. Man is the cup for 
the Master. Death means only that the wheel of life is needed no longer, 
for the cup is made. How exultant the faith! 


Look not thou down but up! 

To uses of a cup 

The festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s peal, 

The new wine’s foaming flow, 

The Master’s lips a-glow! 

Thou, heaven’s consummate cup, what needst thou with earth’s wheel? 


But I need, now as then, 
Thee, God, who moldest men! 
And since, not even while the whirl was worst, 
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Did I—to the wheel of life 
With shapes and colours rife, 
Bound dizzily—mistake my end, to slake Thy thirst: 


So take and use thy work, 

Amend what flaws may lurk 

What strain o’ the stuff, what workings past the aim! 
My times be in Thy hand! 

Perfect the cup as planned! 

Let age approve of youth and death complete the kane! 


IV. The Poetry of Spiritual Struggle 


The poets do not always sing in the mood of confidence. Job is the 
great poem of spiritual struggle. So terrible is the despair of the sufferer 
that he curses the day on which he was born (chap. 3); he declares that 
God is unjust (chap. 10); he protests that he has done no evil to justify 
his suffering (chap. 31). The Almighty does not argue with the troubled 
man but reveals the wonders and mystery of the universe. Job realizes 
that God is with him and is satisfied (42:5, 6). A careful study of this 
masterpiece of religious poetry would reveal how the artist can help us 
to find God. ~ 

“In Memoriam,” as we have already noted, is very much a poem of 
doubt. In Canto XCVI Tennyson defends his right to doubt, just as in 
Job the Almighty tells the pious friends that the doubter was more right 
than they (42: 7-10). 

Newman’s beautiful hymn “Lead, Kindly Light” is an expression 
of longing for guidance in uncertainty. It is the experience of one who 
does not find the organization of religious thought an easy task. 


V. The Poetry of Moral Victory 


Are we going anywhere? Is there any tide of righteousness that bears 
us on? Are we alone, we human folk, fighting our battles as best we can, 
or is there a purpose in the see There are poems of pessimism 
like Omar Khayyam and Ecclesiastes; but there is a great literature of 
confidence in moral victory. We think at once of Matthew Arnold’s 
“Rugby Chapel,” which ends with the challenge to the sons of God to 
lead the fight for righteousness: 


Then in such an hour of need 
Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear, 
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Radiant with ardor divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Languor is not in your heart, 
Weakness is not in your word, 
Weariness is not on your brow. 

Ye alight in our van! at your voice, 


Panic, despair, flee away. 

Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the outworn, 
Praise, re-inspire the brave! 
Order, courage, return, 

Eyes rekindling, and prayers, 
Follow your steps as you go. 

Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering lines, 
*Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the city of God. 


Out of the tragedy of the war came many such poems. Perhaps none 
is finer than the anonymous lines found on the body of an Australian 
soldier. How passionately our hearts cry out that those heroes may not 
have suffered in vain! What a divine rebuke to our little skeptics that 
- do not believe in a world made free: 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life: 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower 
To live in these great times and have your part 
In Freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
“I saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 
I saw the morning break.” 


Lowell, in “The Present Crisis,” spoke the same faith. He believed 
in “God within the shadow keeping watch above his own.” One of the 
noblest passages in the poem is the hymn, “Once to Every Man and 
Nation.” 

The Bible contains glorious poems of the triumph of socia] righteous- 
ness. Sometimes they have an imperialistic quality arising from a belief 
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in the universal reign of the King of Israel, as in Psalm 72. Generally 
the idea of social justice and of peace, the end of tyranny and war, is 
the dominant note. Such are Isa. 9:1-7, 11:1-9; 35; 65:17-25; Mic. 
4:1-5. The songs of Revelation have something of this quality; note 
11:1§ and chapter 21. 

Look up the missionary +hymns, the hymns of the social awakening, 
of the Kingdom of God, and note how nobly some of them express this 
faith. Does not their very beauty help us to believe that the struggle for 
justice and for world-peace is worth making? 


VI. Poetry of Suffering and Death 


The great spiritual triumph is over the harsh experiences of suffering 
and pain and the apparent defeat of death. Can there be a God of love 
in a world of agony that ends in darkness? Brave souls are meeting this 
struggle every day; sometimes the hero is also a poet, and he interprets 
to us the great experience. 

The book of Job is again one of the supreme examples of this faith. 
The author carries us all through the struggle to the brave outcome. 

Milton’s “Sonnet on His Blindness” is an exquisite expression of the 
way men find God in sorrow: 


When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days in this dark world and wide, 
And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul’s more bent 
To serve therewith my maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide; 

“Doth God exact day-labor, light denied?” 
I fondly ask: but Patience, to prevent 
That murmur, soon replies, “God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his own gifts; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best; his state 
Is kingly; thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and sea without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


Elizabeth Lloyd Howell has elaborated this sonnet in her poem 
“Milton’s Prayer for Patience,’ where the very affliction becomes the 
way of revelation. We think of another blind poet, the rare mystic 
Scottish preacher, Matheson, whose hymn, “O Love that Wilt Not Let 
Me Go” has captured our generation. Dr. Harper, the founder of our 
Institute, made this hymn the declaration of his faith. 
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Our hymnody is rich in these songs out of affliction. Take any good 
hymn book and make a careful study of them. “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” “Father, Whate’er of Earthly Bliss,” will at once occur to us. 

Many of the psalms were born in pain. It is interesting to note how 
the singer often changes his mood as he goes on. Psalm 13 begins almost 
in despair, but it ends in joy. Psalm 42 is a conversation of the poet with 
his soul as he chides his own fears, “Why Art Thou Cast Down, O My 
Soul?” Note how this beautiful refrain gives meaning to the experience! 

How do the poets interpret death? Here Christian faith rises to its 
greatest triumph. Paul gives us his “Song of Immortality,” I Cor. 15: 
50-58, for the apostle who writes rather awkward prose sometimes breaks 
into a lyric strain as his faith liberates his language. 

Maltbie Babcock, whose apparent failure was of the body and not 
of the soul, gives us brave words of this dire experience: 


Why be afraid of death, as though your life were breath? 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O glad surprise! 


Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks the corn. 
Why should you fear to meet the thresher of the wheat? 


Is sleep a thing to dread? Yet sleeping you are dead 
Till you awake and rise, here, or beyond the skies. 


Why should it be a wrench to leave your wooden bench? 
Why not, with happy shout, run home when school is out? 


The dear ones left behind? Oh, foolish one and blind! 
A day and you will meet—a night and you will greet. 


This is the death of death, to breathe away a breath 
And know the end of strife, and taste the deathless life, 


And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear; 
And work, nor care to rest, and find the last the best. 


Browning goes at death as a hero. His exquisite affection for his 
wife who had preceded him to the beyond gives the special quality to 
his hope of immortality—reunion, that wonderful love again, and then 
whatever else God sees good. The splendid vigor and courage as well as 
the sublime faith of ‘‘Prospice”” makes transformation of death: 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 
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The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go; 

For the journey is done and the summit attained, 
And the barriers fall, 

Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it all. 

I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! ; 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old, 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 

And the elements’ rage, the fiend-voices that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


Everyone knows how beautifully Tennyson has treated the experi- 
ence in “Crossing the Bar.” It is well enough to sing that song of faith 
at funerals, but we should not limit it to those occasions. Let us talk of 
death when we are well and friends are here. We shall all some day em- 
bark upon that voyage. How wonderful to believe that there is a Pilot 
who knows the way. 

Look through the hymn book for the songs of eternal life. There is 
that great hymn from the Middle Ages, “Jerusalem the Golden,” and 
there are beautiful lyrics from every age of Christian hymnody. Perhaps 
we have used them too much and made religion “other-worldly.”. Per- 
haps in reaction some of us use them too little. Life is beautiful and 
wonderful now—what if it shall not end! Gifted souls have believed that 
they could see another land as Bunyan’s Pilgrim saw the Golden City 
from afar. Beautifully they have sung to us their radiant faith. Let us 
with them take up the song and singing come to feel that loved ones gone 
are living still, that aged friends are in the tent of flesh now rapidly 
dissolving and they shall move anon into the house eternal, and that we 
ourselves are already living that life of Christ that shall not be broken 
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by the experience of death but shall go on into the things that God hath 
prepared for them that love Him. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. How is poetry distinguished from philosophy, argument, narrative, and other forms 
of literature? 

2. Give a quotation from a poem suggesting God in nature (not found in the study 
itself). 

3- Where in the Bible do we find the greatest contribution to the poetry of religion? 

4. Name some of the great nature psalms. 

5. Select and name a few not mentioned in the study. 

6. Why do scientific statements about nature fail to move us as do these quite un- 
scientific pictures. 

7. Does a great poem expressing human sympathy move you to larger sympathy? 

8. To that extent is such a poem religious? 

g. What poem of this class have you read which is not quoted in the study? 

10. What hymns not mentioned in the study seem to you to voice especially the emo- 
tion of faith? 

11. Select and name a psalm of this class (not mentioned in the study). 

12. What contribution to religious experience does the Book of Job make? 

13. How can a book so full of terror and anguish be beautiful? 

14. Name some of the greatest of the poets of suffering and death, 

15. What aspects of death may be beautiful? 

16. Why can a poet, painter, or other artist express this beauty more impressively 
than others? 

17. What can we gain religiously from learning to appreciate these “‘mountain-top” 
moments of the artist in words or thought? 

18. Have you memorized any poetry in connection with this study? 

1g. What poetry not quoted in the study have you read this month? 

20. As you review the work of this study, does it seem that your sense of nearness to 
God, your sympathy with human joy and suffering, your understanding of life, or your 
delight in beautiful poetry has been enhanced? Which of them most? 


Study II 
Finding God Through Music 


By DONALD W. RIDDLE 


The specialists whose field is the study of social relations tell us that 
religion is universally found among all peoples. It is diverse in expres- 
sion, they say. Religion is sometimes without a church, sometimes with- 
out a sacred book, sometimes with and sometimes without ritual, some- 
times without a god. But if there is one element in the diverse ways of 
finding God which is universal and constant, it is music. Music is one 
of the oldest expressions of man’s impulses, and it is one which is not 
only found everywhere but is usually highly developed. 

Perhaps everyone who reads this study has seen the familiar pictures 
of Egyptian wall inscriptions. In them there is no more artistic object 
than the harp, which, as it is there outlined, had then reached a complex 
state of development. It is larger than the man playing it, who stands 
upright, and is made with a large number of strings, which are plucked 
exactly as in its modern form. 

Or, to go still farther into the East, the Chinese and Japanese stringed 
instruments, while less similar to musical instruments in modern use, 
nevertheless exhibit a high stage of growth. So, too, the wind instru- 
ments commonly used in India. You may see these instruments ina 
museum, or pictures of them in a textbook of musical history, or in an 
encyclopedia. 

Still a better example is the status of music among the Greeks. Even 
in prehistoric times their use of it led to the growth of particular forms, 
of scales, tone systems, and the like. The great antiquity of music in the 
land from which the Greeks emerged may be seen from its place in their 
mythology—for example, of Apollo with his lyre. In the times just pre- 
ceding the historic period, its use in poetry is an illustration. In fact, 
the very word “music” is the almost exact transliteration of the word in 


Greek, for it was the central element of the “muses” which was basic to — 


all of them. 


Now, in every case music in primitive life has an important connec- _ 
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tion with religion. It is the universal means of finding God. What Chris- 
tian congregation is there which does not sing? Or, if it does not sing 
hymns, it hears anthems sung. If one’s acquaintance is that wide, it is 
remembered that in Jewish worship music plays an important part. The 
cantor is almost, if not quite, as essential as the teacher. In the other 
best-known non-Christian religions music has an important place. The 
Mohammedan reads his Koran as though it were song, for it, like the He- 
brew Bible, is written with symbols which are exact directions for intona- 
tion. The Buddhist worship is highly ritualistic, which of course insures 
a central place for music. Perhaps the student knows something of the 
rituals of the American Indian tribes. If so, their use of music immedi- 
ately occurs to him. The ritual dances could not be performed without 
music. The best example of all is the rain dance of the Hopi Indians of 
the Southwest. This, performed on only the rarest occasions, is perhaps 
the best example of ritualism in primitive religion which can be cited. 

To be sure, when it is said that music has a central plac ©: >. sive 
religion, by music the very broadest aspects of the word are ca | ‘ere 
is no harmony in the sense which is conventional, in the music oi the less 
civilized world, and the melodies sound strange and bizarre. But neither 
harmony nor melody is the basic element in music. The basic element is 
rhythm, and rhythm is the heart of primitive music. The familiar in- 
strument of rhythm immediately comes to mind, and from the savage’s 
tom-tom to the tambourine and drum the evolution is steady. Their 
rhythmic beat is elemental, indeed, but through it men have found 
God. 

It is well for modern Christians to make themselves aware of our close 
connection through music with earlier and less civilized expressions of 
religion. When we sing our hymns, in almost every case we have an in- 
strument, such as an organ or a piano, to mark our rhythm, or “time” as 
perhaps most of us would say. Some congregations have a precentor to 
“beat the time’’; and, as choirs present anthems, they sometimes have a 
conductor to see to it that they sing in proper rhythm, or, if he does not 
appear while the anthem is presented, he has taken care to teach the choir 
so that they can sing in proper time without having it indicated to them 
during the service. 

To take another type of illustration, think of the Negro spirituals, 
which have enjoyed considerable popularization recently. These were 
produced by a people relatively uncivilized, but no better illustration of 
“primitive” music as a means of finding God could be offered. Their ob- 
vious rhythm, their deep feeling, and their intensely religious tone all 
impress anyone who hears them. 
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I. Examples from the Hebrews and fews | 


The closest connection between the use of music among early people 
in their religion and our own use is found in the examples which appear 
in the Old Testament. As a part of the earliest mythology which is to be 
found, there is the mention of Jubal as “‘the father of all who handle the 
harp and organ,” Gen. 4:21. Of course, so familiar an aspect of life 
must be traced to the remotest antiquity. It is interesting to find in the 
Old Testament how many musical instruments are mentioned. To be 
sure, some of the words are meaningless in the old versions of the Bible; 
but when a modern speech translation is used, they not only obtain 
meaning but are found to be the equivalents of quite familiar instru- 
ments. Let the student read, for example (in a modern version), the 
titles to the Psalms and see what is there indicated in the way of musical 
information. 

The Old Testament songs are famous examples. In the earliest my- 
thology, again, standing as a savage folk song, is the “Song of Lamech,” 
Gen. 4:23-24, whose character as a song may be seen in the American 
Standard Version, as well as the modern speech translations. So, too, 
may be noted the “Song of Moses,” Gen. 1§:1~19. The adjacent “Song 
of Miriam,” Gen. 1§:21, is said to have been accompanied by instrument 
and dance and to have been sugg in chorus. But by far the finest example 
of the Old Testament songs is the stirring “Song of Deborah,” Judg., 
chap. 5, which should be read in modern translation to secure anything 
like the flavor of the original. These songs are of course not written in 
the form familiar today. They lack rhyme, and their rhythm is apparent 
only to those who are able to read them in the original. But they are 
notable examples of poetry, none the less, and must have been powerful 
as sung. 

Songs of a different sort are represented by the Psalms. These corre- 
spond roughly to the modern hymn book, although some of them, sung 
responsively by divided choirs, were more of the nature of anthems. Read 
them for their character as religious songs. See the responsive character 
of such as Psalm 136, and observe the references to musical instruments, 
for example, in Psalm 1§0. It is easy to realize how readily God was 
found through the music of the Psalms. Some Christian churches, not 
to mention the Jews, sing them today in place of hymns. They are often 
chanted in the liturgical churches. 

The Psalms, of course, were used in the Hebrew and the Jewish tem- 
ples. This suggests the entire matter of the Hebrew ritual. It was very 
ornate, with detailed directions for the-priests’ duties. Music was essen- 
tial, for there were ritual dances as well as the songs of the liturgy. 
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Doubtless the Hebrew-Jewish ritual became what it was largely by reason 
of the influences of the surrounding people. It is important to mention 
this because when the people were in exile they found themselves among 
people who had long used music in a richly organized ritual. As scholars 
have studied the religion of the Babylonians, it is found that their ritual 
was one of the most detailed and gorgeous ever developed. What is sig- 
nificant is that when the Jews reinstituted their Temple worship after 
the exile, it was correspondingly richer and higher developed. It was in 
this Temple that the Psalter had its long and luxuriant growth. 

Turn to II Chronicles and read the story, which, as a late report of 
the matter, is doubtless quite idealistic in its account, of the musical 
aspect of the Temple service, §:11-7:8. Then picture the Psalms as 
they were a part of the Temple service. Imagine the ministering priests 
in their vestments, the choirs, the accompanying instruments. Imagine 
such a setting for Psalm 95. 

To be sure, not all the religious leaders in Israel regarded this aspect 
of the religious life so highly. To the prophet Amos the tradition of the 
music-loving David was not one which commended itself. To him it was 
a sign of luxury to have musical culture, Amos 6:5, and he disapproved 
of the liturgical organization of the court religion, 5:23. However, it 
must be recognized that this attitude is altogether in the minority in the 
Old Testament. Generally speaking, the people_of-the-Old-Festament 
found God through music. _,. 





II. Examples from the New Testa. cent 


Judaism in Jesus’ day was the fully developed ritualism which has 
been sketched above. The Temple, then housed in the building being 
erected by Herod, was much more magnificent than the temples of the 
Old Testament. It was, so far as the cult or ritual was concerned, the 
official organization to which all Jews were loyal. There were, for many 
Jews, besides the Temple, the synagogue and the traditions by which the 
Law was applied to everyday life; but to all Jews the priestly service was 
a generally revered center. In it was made atonement for Israel’s sin. 

Jesus grew into this heritage. Read again the story of the child Jesus 
in the Temple. Read the story of the priest who, while ministering in the 
Temple, had the vision of Jesus’ forerunner. Think as you read these 
stories in the early chapters of Luke that these are songs, the song of 
Mary, the song of Zechariah, the song of Simeon. Perhaps you know 
that these songs still form a part of the liturgy of some Christian church- 
es. You may read how they are so used in the Book of Common Prayer of 
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the Episcopal Church; or, still better, hear them in the service of a 
church of that group. 

To think of Jesus in the Temple reminds one of Jesus cleansing the 
Temple. Read the accounts of this, Matt. 21:12-17; Mark 11:15-18; 
Luke 19:45, 46; John 2:13-17, and see that one of Jesus’ hopes was to 
restore the Temple to its proper use. 

We do not usually thirik of Jesus being associated with music. How- 
ever, one saying, which mentions music simply in a figure of speech, is 
interesting in that it suggests exactly the familiarity which is taken for 
granted. Not adequately translated in the common versions, Luke 7:32 
contains the word for flute playing and the word from which “orchestra”’ 
comes by almost exact transliteration. But if this reference is casual, 
think what is implied as it is said that during his last moments with his 
followers, as a part of their evening communion, Jesus and his disciples 
sang a hymn, Mark 14:26. 

After Jesus came the church, and it is entirely clear that the Chris- 
tian churches from the earliest time used music as a means of finding 
God. We have an intimate picture of the informal meetings which were 
characteristic of the churches brought into being by Paul. Read I Cor. 
11-14, and try to represent to yourself the sort of service which the early 
Christians had. “Each one has a psalm,” said Paul. The service was 
ritualistic, as appears from the Lord’s Supper sentences. There were 
ritual prayers, to which the people together made response. Surely this 
basis for a musical development insured the rapid progress of music in 
early Christian worship. 

Snatches of early Christian songs appear in the New Testament. 
There are those songs already referred to, the Magnificat, the Benedictus, 
and the Nunc Dimittus, as they are called in the liturgical churches where 
they are still used, Luke 1:46-55, 68-79, 2:29-32. Other examples, 
which will more readily be recognized in their song form as printed in the 
American Standard Version, are found in I Tim. 3:16 and Rev. §:9-10, 


12, 13, 1523-4. 
III. Examples in the Christian Church 


With this beginning, it will occasion no surprise to find that the serv- 
ice of worship in. the early Christian churches used music abundantly. 
The ritual increased in luxuriance, with central importance being given 
the Lord’s Supper. The outcome was, of course, the Mass. But even 
before the liturgy became standardized, other occasions of Christian 
worship by means of music are available. Take a good hymnal and find 
the hymn “Shepherd of tender youth.” This hymn has commonly been 
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attributed to Clement of Alexandria, who lived in the early third century. 
Probably it was produced somewhat later, but whoever was its author, 
it is an example of very early Christian hymnody. It is an interesting 
fact, preserved in the records, that the early Christian martyrs met their 
fate with songs on their lips. 

Since it is impossible to trace the development of the musical setting 
of the church liturgies, it is of the growth of hymns that we must speak. 
Again take a good hymnal, and find the hymns which are translated from 
the writings of some of the monks of the Middle Ages. A splendid exam- 
ple is the Easter hymn “Come, ye people, raise the strain,” whose origin 
was in the writings of St. John of Damascus. A much more familiar hymn 
is “Jesus, the very thought of Thee,” by St. Bernard; and perhaps most 
familiar of all is “Jerusalem the Golden.” But there are many more which 
it will be worth while to find and study. 

Coming to the Middle Ages, it is possible to speak of the musical 
setting of the church liturgies. By this time, of course, the Catholic 
church had the two main branches of the East and the West. Both 
branches were highly ritualistic, the Eastern perhaps more ornately so 
than the Roman. The latter reached its highest stage of musical develop- 
ment in the great musical genius whose name was Perluigi but who is 
better known from the name of his town as “Palestrina.” The pope in his 
time recognized his genius and gave him opportunity to develop his talent 
and to enrich the resources of music; and when the Council of Trent 
undertook the supervision of the musical aspect of the church service, he 
was given official authority. The result was the practical standardization 
of the classical form in the setting of the Mass. Some of Palestrina’s 
works may be heard without the necessity of a trip to Rome or even to a 
highly resourceful Roman church; go to your local Victrola dealer and 
ask him to secure for you the several examples of Palestrina’s settings 
which are in the rich repertoire of the company’s records. 

While referring to the Roman church, mention may be made of other 
fine examples of music in that liturgy. The Saint Cecelia mass of Gounod 
is often heard; and its most beautiful section, the “Sanctus” may be 
heard in the Victor Record form. Mozart’s Twelfth Mass is almost equal- 
ly well known, especially the “Gloria.” Verdi’s Reguiem is readily avail- 
able, as is Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 

Of course, to many persons, the Mass of the Roman church is dis- 
tasteful. It should be recognized, however, that a form of worship which 
has appealed to so many people certainly has elements of vitality, and 
one’s distaste may be due to lack of appreciation. At all events, one must 
take the Roman form into account. 
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The way that the people of the Eastern Orthodox churches have found 
God through music is probably less familiar. If so, for anyone who has 
musical taste this is most unfortunate. The magnificent liturgy of this 
church depends for its effect upon music much more than does the West- 
ern church. In Russia, for one matter, people are usually gitted with 
splendidly musical voices, particularly in the practice of singing together. 
This fact has resulted in really marvelous choral work in the Russian 
church. The service is usually sung without any accompanying instru- 
ment being needed, consequently the inherent beauty of the human voice — 
is not obliterated by anything artificial. The service of this church is in- 
comparably lovely from the musical side. For the present study, men- 
tion may be made of the compositions of Rachmaninoff, Rimsky Kor- 
sakoff, and Ilynsky, for certain of their settings are frequently sung by 
good choirs, and thus may be heard where there are such organizations. 


IV. Protestant Churches 


It is not to be thought that musical genius has been limited to any 
one section of the church. The two large branches of the Catholic church 
have been mentioned first because they were first to develop. However, 
as the Reformation came into effect and the Protestant churches began 
to grow, it was inevitable that they too should find God in music. 

One thinks first of Germany and the rise of the Lutheran church. Im- — 
mediately one thinks of Martin Luther’s hymns. One should not over- 
look the fact, however, that the liturgical side of the Lutheran service is 
of the greatest importance and has produced some excellent musical — 
compositions. In the rendition of this music, too, much of importance — 
has been accomplished. The splendid choir in the Berlin Dom, for ex-_ 
ample, is of fully as high quality in its work as the Sistine Choir. . 

But it is true that the Lutheran reformation was born and nourished | 
in song. The great example, of course, is “the battle hymn of the Refor- 
mation,” the fine chorale, ““A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” Find this in © 
a good hymnal, and play and sing it. Observe that the vocal range is _ 
within the reach of every voice, whether high or low, and see how the | 
chorale form calls for a long hold of the tone at the end of the line. It. 
will immediately occur to anyone that these two features will insure that | 
everyone may sing; the hymn will be within everyone’s range, and one 
may look at the next line while singing the final tone of the present line. 
As a matter of fact, Luther gave much attention to this element of wor- 
ship. The development of the chorale form was very important. See 
how many examples of the form you can find, not only familiar examples 


: 
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such as “O Sacred Head” and “To God on high be thanks and praise,” 
but others as well. 

The separation of the Church of England from the Roman church 
has brought much splendid music into being. The modified form of the 
Mass which is represented by the liturgy of the Church of England and 
the Episcopal church in America was translated into English, so that the 
entire service came into the common tongue. This meant that the people 
sang much more commonly than in the Latin service; and a rich repertoire 
of settings for the service, anthems, and hymns began to grow. These 
materials may readily be investigated by anyone with some musical 
ability. See, for example, the settings of the Communion and of the 
motets of Morning and Evening Prayer by Stainer and Buck. Take any 
good hymnal and study the hymns with the words by Keble and the 
music by Barnby or Dykes. If possible, hear the service of an Episcopal 
church. The festival services, such as Christmas and Easter, are the most 
representative of the musical values of the church. 

It was as members of the Church of England that Charles and John 
Wesley began the production of hymns which have come to full flower in 
the Methodist churches. The Methodist revival depended very largely 
upon singing, with the result that the spreading influence of their evan- 
gelism brought many songs into being. Charles Wesley’s hymns form a 
rich share of the songs sung by modern American Protestants; who does 
not know “Hark! the herald angels sing’’? 

Indeed, hymnody is an important feature of the life of all Protestant 
churches. One may learn much of true catholicity by noting the de- 
nominational origin of some of the hymns sung by all of us. For example, 
“Lead kindly light” was written by the Anglican Newman who became a 
Roman Catholic; “Nearer, my God, to Thee” was written by a Unitarian; 
“We may not climb the heavenly steeps” and “Dear Lord and Father 
of mankind,” are by Whittier the Quaker, and “Faith of our fathers’ is 
by Faber the Roman Catholic. To go still farther, take any good hymnal 
and find the hymns which were translated from those written by the Ger- 
man mystics—for example, those by Teersteegen translated by Wesley. 
Truly, the hymns which we sing transcend the limits of church divisions. 


V’. The Present Situation 


As the result of the religious developments within historic Christian- 
ity, the present situation offers a rich variety of means of finding God, as 
so many people singly and in groups have done, through music. Many 
who respond to ritualistic and liturgical forms of religion will find God in 
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the services of the Catholic churches. Others will respond to other in- 
fluences. But it is notable that at present there is a pronounced move- 
ment in the Protestant churches toward the enrichment of public wor- 
ship in the direction of ritual. Consequently the resources which are 
available are constantly increasing. 

What is the outlook? First, let us notice that the religious spirit today 
is broader than that of past generations, and let us see also that it is ever 
broadening. Now, it is one of the remarkable things about music that it 
transcends many ordinary limitations. For example, it is not usual for 
certain prejudices to operate among people who have musical apprecia- 
tion. Race prejudice, which is far too common in ordinary social conven- 
tions, is not easily maintained in music. The French, even during the 
war, sang and heard German operas sung. Russians, who are regarded 
with suspicion today by many people, are eagerly heard through their 
composers. The music of the negro Coleridge Taylor is heard with no 
hesitation. We do not bar the compositions of Mendelssohn because he 
was a Jew. Indeed, the greatness of his Elijah is perhaps thus accounted 
for. Music transcends race boundaries, exactly as it does religious di- 
visions. Of course, this is why it so powerfully leads people to God. 

Second, observe the inspirational value of music, broadly speaking. 
It is not only “sacred” music, which has this quality. Think how mili- 
tary music stirs the feelings and strengthens the resolutions of whole peo- 
ples. Think how the finest pleasure comes from hearing and performing 
good musical selections. It adds greatly to homes. The excellent sym- 
phonic concerts which are becoming more common, and the colorful 
operatic representations, illustrate the point still farther. Remember 
Shakespeare’s lines: 


The man that hath no music in himself 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils . . 

Let no such man be trusted. 


The resources which are at the command of religious use are daily be- 
coming more abundant. There is hardly a church or church school which 
lacks instrument or musician by which its musical aspect may be en- 
riched. Piano or organ compositions of all grades are plentiful. Vocal 
solos of high quality may easily be secured. Anthems for choirs are avail- 
able, whether the organizations are highly trained or are limited to simple 
performance. Some of the finest hymns are being produced in our own 
time, and some of the finest collections of hymns are being published. 
Frank Mason North’s “Where cross the crowded ways of life” is an ex- 
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ample of the one, and “Hymns of the United Church” of the other. Re- 
call your researches in modern poetry, and watch the poetic fragments 
published from time to time in periodicals noting such as might be in- 
spirational as hymns. 


VI. Problems 


The resources being abundant, what may be done with them? The 
problems are chiefly of taste and of leadership. In some cases, perhaps, 
there may exist a moral problem. Mr. Reinhold Niebuhr has cautioned 
us that in wealthy churches the ‘taste for beautiful things may be so 
prodigally expressed that, as he says, “beauty may become a substitute 
for righteousness.” Generally speaking, however, that problem is re- 
mote. In the great number of cases there is not too much beauty in our 
religious organizations, but too little. 

But in making them more beautiful, it is not enough simply to in- 
crease the amount of music or of other art which is used. It must be 
seen to that what is used is of the proper kind and that it is used properly, 
so that worshipers may find God. It is not certain that playing a volun- 
tary, singing a solo, anthem, or hymn, or hearing a symphony will with- 
out discrimination of quality lead one to God. Indeed, some sound that 
passes under the name of music has quite another destination. A volun- 
tary may be quite irreverent in its quality. A solo may be altogether 
without spiritual value. Sometimes anthems are so offered that hearers 
who should be worshipers merely observe the style of their performance. 
There are all too many so-called “hymns” whose words are so banal and 
whose music is so jazzy that their effect is positively demoralizing. 

This suggests the problem of taste. What is good music? What 
makes a solo, an anthem, or a hymn good? How may it be known that 
such parts of a service of worship lead to God? The problem of quality 
is a very real one, one which requires much attention on the part of com- 
petent persons. 

The problem of leadership enters here. Too often the pastor or the 
church school superintendent is devoid of good taste in music. In this 
case it is a situation which requires tact on the part of those who desire to 
better the service of worship at this point. Also, it is not seldom that 
congregations, speaking generally, are backward in musical taste. They 
have to be taught what music is good, and then taught good music. This 
requires tact, patience, and leadership. Church boards sometimes must 
be shown that money spent on music brings equal return with money 
spent on preaching or other ability. 

Nevertheless, the situation with reference to the artistic enrichment 
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of the service of worship was never so hopeful as at present. Never before 
was the knowledge of music so widespread. Never before were resources 
in performers and compositions so abundant. These facts, taken in con- 
nection with a very general trend in the direction of a richer artistic de- 
velopment in public worship, very pertinently suggest that with ade- 
quate attention those who worship God may the better through music 
“worship him in spirit and 1n truth.” 

There is a problem of another sort. This study has been chiefly di- 
rected to the aspect of common public worship. Obviously, one may find 
God through music when he is not in company with others. It is similar 
to the problem of one’s private devotional life; one does not neglect the 
opportunities for public worship, but one does not depend upon them ex- 
clusively to minister to his religious life. May music be a means of finding 
God as one by himself cultivates private devotion? 

The example of Abt Vogler in Browning’s great poem is suggested. 
Reread the poem, and reflect upon the experience which is there pictured: 
the performance of a musical composition upon an instrument is a spirit- 
ual act of so great moving power that Vogler sits in tears. Or recall Sulli- 
van’s “Lost Chord.” These are literary illustrations of the way that 
music effects communion with God. 

Now, one does not need to be a highly expert performer upon a musi- 
cal instrument to have such an experience. For the piano there are hosts 
of simple compositions which, when played in the mood which properly 
belongs to them, will be found to be powerful in their effect. So far as 
the voice is concerned, often it is the simple song simply sung which is 
productive of spiritual result. 

And, indeed, the experience is possible even to those who are unable 
to play any instrument or to sing. The resources of our usually stigma- 
tized mechanical age have made the experience of the spiritual apprecia- 
tion of music possible for many more than the musically educated. To 
be sure, as player-pianos are frequently used they seldom induce a reli- 
gious mood, but so perfectly are they now developed that they might con- 
ceivably do so. The exultation of Chopin polonaises, the majesty of 
Beethoven sonatas, or the tenderness of Chopin preludes mechanically 
reproduced may be felt by the hearer, if his taste is properly developed. 
Again, the reproduction of the voice by the several types of modern 
phonographs is now nearly perfect, so that by the use of records of good 
quality one may have in music the parallel of a good library. Nor is one 
limited to the reproduction of the voice. The throbbing timbre of the 
violin is tremendously effective in the recording of the Jewish Kol Nedre. 
In the modern phonographs the particular quality of the several orches- 
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tral instruments enable all to speak in the great symphonies. Hear, for 
example, Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique or Beethoven’s Fifth. Such resources 
may be used spiritually in somewhat the way the Bible is used devo- 
tionally as one reads its most moving passages. The possibilities are rich, 
so that to develop them becomes adventures in the realm of spiritual 
beauty. 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What forms of musical instruments were used in ancient time? 

2. Name several characteristics of the use of elements of music in ancient worship 
among the people of the Far East and in Greece. 

3. What is the basic element in music? 

4. Discuss the contribution to religious music which has been made by the Negroes 
as a race. 

5. Name and locate some of the oldest songs of the Hebrews as found in the Old 
Testament. 

6. Discuss the Psalms as religious songs of the Hebrew people. 

7. Discuss the Psalms from the point of view of ritual form and the temple service. 

8. How fully did the temple express the religious life of the Jews in the days of Jesus? 

g. What was the attitude of Jesus toward the temple service? 

10. What early Christian songs are taken from the records of Jesus’ eauahaean 

11. What characteristics of early Christian worship do we find in the Second Letter 
of Paul to the Corinthians? 

12. What was the highest expression of liturgy in the Roman Catholic church? 

13. Name some of the éarliest hymns. 

14. What was the relation of “Palestrina” to ritual music? 

15. What of the examples mentioned from the Roman Church liturgy have you heard 
performed? 

16. What is the great contribution of the Roman Church music? 

17. Discuss the development of music through the church of England. 

18. How have the non-ritualistic churches of modern times enriched the service of 
music in religion? 

19. How does music modify race prejudice? 

20. Is the tide of interest in music in religion rising or falling? 

21. State some of the problems. 

22. How may music minister to the individual in his private devotional life? 

23. Has this study opened new channels of religious experience to you? How? 


Study III 


Finding God Through Drama 
By FRED EASTMAN 


You went to a play the other evening. Let us say it was such a play 
as Shaw’s St. Foan, or Barrie’s Dear Brutus, or Vane’s Outward Bound, 
or Galsworthy’s Loyalties, or Shakespeare’s Hamlet. You came away 
with a feeling of exaltation of spirit, and of deepened understanding. 
There before your eyes in the picture-frame of the stage you had seen a 
portrayal of some of the forces of life struggling for supremacy in human 
souls. You had seen love warring against hate; faith against fear; cour- 
age against cowardice. You had seen human beings (some of them very 
like yourself) in situations which you recognized as familiar, and you had 
seen them face choices that you have had to face, and you had seen the 
results of those choices. You had seen will clash against will, heart 
against heart, mind against mind. And for a little while you had seen 
through the eyes of the playwright the secrets of the soul. (If you have 
~.not had this experience try to get something of it in imagination by read- 
ing ene of these plays.) 

That wers.a religious experience, not unlike the one you had when you 
listened to a great *xermon, or a great oratorio, or stood awed and hum- 
bled before a great painting. Preaching, music, painting, drama—all are 
arts whose business in life-is to reveal to us whatever spiritual insight 
the artist has acquired. Dratma differs from the other arts only in its 
method. Its aim is the same: to portray the inner life, its beauty, its 
sufferings, its gropings after God» Its method is to show this inner life 
operating in living persons, in conflict with each other or with other forces 
within themselves, their struggle Gondensed within a period of a few 
hours, and enacted by players upon a stage before an audience. To have 
reality for the audience the struggle: must be one that is common to its 
experience or observation. To have, vitality it must be a struggle that 
arouses and holds the sympathies :of that audience. The very essence 
of drama is struggle. The deepest struggles of life are those which most 
involve our emotions. These are the stuff of which the great dramas are 
made. And they are the springs of human action and behavior. The dra- 
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ma which has had the greatest effect upon you is probably the drama 
which turned your own soul inside out and revealed to you the forces 
that have been in conflict within you. “Religion,” said Matthew Arnold, 
“is the life of God in the human soul.” The dramas of value and power 
are the ones which hold up the mirror to that life. 

In this study we shall consider how some of the greatest playwrights 
have portrayed the struggles of the soul. It is worth noting at the be- 
ginning that for the most part these great dramatists have been repre- 
sentatives of countries whose religions have made a definite effort to 
develop the will of their people. They have not been representative of 
countries whose religions were fatalistic. A fatalistic religion makes little 
of the human will. According to fatalism, whatever is, is as God willed 
it; there is nothing for man to do about it. If things are wrong, if human 
beings suffer, it is because God or the gods willed it so; it is useless for 
men to resist or try to change them. Countries where such religions have 
predominated make poor soil for the art which has most to do with the 
struggles of the will. They have developed theaters, to be sure, and in 
those theaters have spectacles, entertainment, acted stories—some of 
them of rare beauty—but comparatively little of what we know as drama, 
the clash of wills in the effort to achieve in spite of adverse circumstances. 
Occasionally a drama of the latter sort has raised its head in such coun- 
tries, but usually it has come at a time when the predominant fatalism 
was being questioned or the playwright himself was rebelling against the 
easy explanations of orthodoxy to the mysteries of life. The great bulk 
of dramatic literature has flowered in countries where the dominant re- 
ligions have made a challange to the human will to right what was wrong 
in the world—such countries as Palestine, Greece, France, England, and 
America. Let us look at typical dramas of the better sort in these coun- 
tries. 


I. Drama among the Hebrews 


The first stories in the Old Testament—of Adam and Eve, of Cain 
and Abel, of Abraham and Isaac, of Joseph and his brethren—are essen- 
tially dramatic. They are pictorial and are filled with conflict, clashing 
wills, struggling emotions, and vivid characters. If anyone doubt this, 
let him take a group of children and see how easily and quickly they can 
reproduce these stories in dramatic form.’ 


« A personal experience here may be illuminating. 

One evening, a few years ago, I suggested to my two little boys, Richard who was then 
six and Arthur who was then four, that we act out one of the Bible stories in our own home 
in the place of the family worship for that evening. They liked the suggestion and asked if 
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From these simple and primitive dramatic stories of the Hebrews it 
is a long long way to such a masterpiece as the Book of Job. Somehow, 
by what stages we do not know, the Hebrew poets made that journey 
in the course of a few centuries. The difference between the drama of 
Job and the primitive story of creation is as great as the difference be- 
tween Michelangelo’s sculpture in the Medici Chapel and the rude 
drawings of early Christians in the Catacombs. Most of the intervening 
stages in the development of the drama among the Hebrews have been 
lost, but it does not matter so long as we have Job left to us. And if 
there is religious and educational value in such stories as Adam and 
Eve, who can fathom the depth of the values in Job? 

The drama of Job deals with the struggle of a great soul face to face 
with the problem of the suffering of the righteous. It is hopeless to try 
to write about it in a few short paragraphs. Turn to the book itself in 


they might choose the story. Innocently I consented, whereupon they promptly chose the 
story of Adam and Eve. “Very well,” I said, “I will read the story just once and then we 
will put the book aside and act it out.” I read the version of it given in Kent’s Children’s 
Bible. When I finished, I asked: “Richard, what part do you wish to play?” “I want to be 
God,” he answered without hesitation. “And how about you, Arthur?” I asked. “I 
want to be the serpent and crawl around upon my tummy.” This left my wife and myself 
to the obvious part of Eve and Adam. “‘Where shall we have the garden?” I asked. 
Richard, in the rdle of deity, settled the matter. “This rug,” he announced. “And what 
shall we have for trees?”’ “The chairs.”’ Soon the chairs were dragged to suitable places. 

“Now, Daddy, lie down and I will make you into Adam.” I was eager to see how he 
would interpret the story. I stretched myself upon the rug. Richard knelt over me and 
with his hands went through motions as though he were molding me out of the dust. He 
seemed to find quite a bit of joy in the process—as though he were making something out of 
nothing. After he had shaped me roughly, he passed his hands very gently over me with 
soft butterfly pats from my head to my feet and back again. Finally he made a soft hissing 
sound near my face and I knew that the breath of life was being breathed into me. I opened 
my eyes and gradually got to my feet. 

“How do you like it?’ asked God who seemed to be exulting in the joy of creation. 
“All very fine,” I replied. “Beautiful trees but no one to play with.” Thereupon the little 
serpent spoke up and suggested that God make Eve at once. But the prospective Eve 
insisted that God should try to satisfy me with all the lesser animals first. Making them 
did not bother him. Looking around the room he spied his lunch box, and he brought it to 
me to name. “Dog,” said I. Next he brought a case of stereopticon slides, and then a hat 
and one or two other small objects that were loose and in sight, and I named them: ele- 
phant, horse, lion, tiger, etc. 

“These are all very nice,” I replied, “‘but they are not human. Couldn’t you give me 
a human being to walk with?” 

“I will see about it,” the young deity replied and thereupon took his mother to the 
place where Adam had been created. He was about to create her out of dust just as he 
had done Adam but she protested that she was not to be made that way. Whereupon, he 
made me lie down and assume a “deep sleep.” He then went through the motion of ex- 
tracting one of my ribs. It pleased him to offer this as a gift to his mother who then was 
born into the play as Eve. She came to my side, and we embraced to the evident satis- 
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your Bible. I will suggest here only what a dramatist would call an epi- 
sode outline of it. A description of the drama of Job is as inadequate to 
one who does not read the book itself as the painting of a dinner would 
be toa hungry man. The outline is given therefore only to assist the stu- 
dent to read rapidly and intelligently the chapters of the book itself. 

The drama begins with a Prologue which occupies the first two chap- 
ters. In chapter 1 of this Prologue we are told that “there was a man in 
the Land of Uz, whose name was Job; and that man was perfect and up- 
right, and one that feared God, and eschewed evil.” He had seven sons 
and three daughters and was rich in cattle and properties. 

After this brief description, the second scene of the Prologue takes 
us to heaven and shows us Satan challenging God concerning the faith 
of Job. Satan says that if God will but put forth his hand and take 
away from Job his children and his wealth Job will then renounce God. 
God agrees to put Job to the test. 

The third scene of the Prologue brings us back to earth where we see 
Job rapidly stripped of his wealth and of his children in a series of dis- 
asters. “In all this Job sinned not, nor charged God with foolishness.”’ 


faction of the young creator and the impatience of the serpent who all this time had been 
bobbing up and down wanting to get in his evil work. 

“Now look here,” spake Richard in his most lordly manner, “I want to tell you some- 
thing. You can eat the fruit of all these trees—except this one” (pointing to the best chair 
in the room). “I don’t want you to eat this one. If you do, you will surely die.” 

“All right,” we promised. 

He took himself off. The serpent’s eyes were sparkling for he wanted to begin his se- 
duction on the spot. Finally, when we had sampled the other fruit in the garden, he per- 
suaded Eve to taste the apple. Eve ate of it and then, calling to me, tempted me with it and 
I ate. Richard now appeared and Eve and I hid behind a tree. He sought us out and de- 
manded sternly if we had been eating of that tree. We confessed. I blamed my wife and 
_ she blamed the serpent. The latter received his penalty with ecstacy and dropped to the 
floor and wriggled over the garden on his stomach with an abundance of energy that threat- 
ened ruin to his clothes. The penalties having been pronounced upon Adam and Eve, there 
remained but one touch to the play—the touch of gentleness—the making of clothes for us 
so that we would not be cold. Richard accomplished this with a repetition of the butterfly 
pats but he added a concluding touch that he did not get from the Bible. He led us to the 
edge of the garden, gave us a violent shove, and fairly shouted: “Out you go!” 

This was but the first of a series of the old Bible stories that we acted out in our home. 
The one thing I feel most certain about is that the children did not think of them as history 
or science. They thought of them as imaginative stories. Their own imaginations kindled 
as they played them, and quickly they came to appreciate the differing attitudes of the 
various characters and more gradually the effect of these attitudes upon conduct and 
character. I think I do not exaggerate when I say that in acting out these stories they 
gained what the original writer intended to convey—something of an understanding of 
the effects of love and hate, sin and courage. 

' Following largely the chapter on Job in The Old Testament Books, by Georgia L. 
Chamberlin, another outline study of the Institute. 
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Next, chapter 2, we are back again in heaven and Satan is saying to 
God that while Job has withstood these calamities and retained his 
faith, he would not retain that faith if his health were also taken away. 
And so in the next scene we find Job smitten “with sore boils from the 
sole of his foot unto his crown”’ sitting among the ashes. His wife loses 
her faith in God and advises him to do likewise, but he will not. 

Now come three friends, Eliphaz the Temanite representing the old 
prophetic point of view, Bildad the sage, and Zophar a man of practical 
religion, who come to give Job comfort in his distress. They sit down 
with him upon the ground seven days and seven nights,” “and none 
spake a word unto him: for they saw that his grief was very great.” 

Now follow three cycles of speeches. Job begins with wail of despair, 
chapter 3, in which he bewails the fact that he had ever been born, 
Eliphaz answers that these calamities have come upon Job because he 
has sinned, chapters 4, §. Job replies that he has not sinned and begs 
to be let alone, chapters 6, 7. Next Bildad agrees with Eliphaz that the 
trouble is probably due to some sin of Job or if by chance he has not 
sinned, the calamities will pass way and Job will be restored to health 
and property, chapter 8. Job protests his innocence, begs to be allowed 
to die, and in the meantime to be let alone, chapters 9, 10. Zophar then 
also contends that Job has sinned, and as proof offers the obvious fact 
that Job is suffering and how else could suffering come except through 
sin? Chapter 11. Job replies again now somewhat sarcastically: 


No doubt but ye are the people, 

And wisdom shall die with you. 

But I have understanding as well as you; 
I am not inferior to you [12:2-3]. 


Read chapters 12-14 and see how he goes on to give a tribute to the great- 
ness of God’s power far more beautiful than that which Zophar has been 
able to give. But he finds in the greatness of God’s power no explanation 
of his calamity. In his despair he cries out challenging God to meet 
him and explain to him the cause of his suffering. “For one moment it 
almost seems as if he felt the necessity of a future life where things would 
be righted, but again he sinks back in desperation, gloom, and dark- 
ness. 

Now comes the second cycle of speeches. Read chapters 15-21. 

Again the three ““comforters” return to their arguments to the effect 
that Job’s suffering is due to his sin. Job insists upon his innocence and 
in the intensity of his feeling cries out, “I believe that God will yet vindi- 
cate me and show my innocence upon earth when I am dead,” and then — 
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faints under the strain of his emotion. He quickly revives and calls down 
malediction upon his friends. This second cycle of speeches deals princi- 
pally with the wicked whereas the first cycle had to do chiefly with God. 
Job cannot accept his friends’ theory that the prosperous are the godly 
and the unprosperous the wicked. He maintains that the wicked are 
not always punished, “that frequently they live happily and die hon- 
ored.” 

Next comes the third cycle. Read chapters 22-31. The friends press 
Job still further insisting that he must be a sinner, that he has stripped the 
poor of clothing and denied food and drink to the hungry and oppressed 
the widow and the fatherless because he thought God was far away and 
could not see. Man may suffer to the limit and then he will know peace 
if only the peace of numbness. Job’s agony seems to have reached this 
point. His friends can hurt him no more, and his mind is now occupied 
with the “painful mystery of God’s power and God’s management of 
the universe.” In chapter 25 Bildad utters a few glittering generalities 
about the greatness of God and the littleness of man. Somehow Bildad 
and the others cannot see that Job really appreciates the greatness and 
the power of God. In chapter 26 Job turns upon them with /zs descrip- 
tion of the majesty of God and quite puts theirs to shame (26:7-14): 

He stretcheth out the north over empty space, 

And hangeth the earth upon nothing. 

He bindeth up the waters in his thick clouds; 

And the cloud is not rent under them. 

He closeth in the face of his throne, 

And spreadeth his cloud upon it. 

He hath described a boundary upon the face of the waters, 
Unto the confines of light and darkness. 

The pillars of heaven tremble 

And are astonished at his rebuke. 

He stirreth up the sea with his power, 

And by his understanding he smiteth through Rahab.? 
By his spirit the heavens are garnished; 

His hand hath pierced the swift serpent. 

Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: 

And how small a whisper do we hear of him! 

But the thunder of his power who can understand? 


Chapters 27:7-23 and 28: 1-28 probably do not belong to the original 
drama but they, especially chapter 28, contain a marvelous description 
of wisdom, and the thought reaches here its climax in the assertion that 
wisdom is nowhere in the universe except with God. In chapters 29, 30, 


* Egypt. 
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and 31 Job reviews his past prosperity and his present misery, again pro- 
testing his guiltlessness. He demands of God to know the reason for his 
distress. The writer of this drama evidently sympathizes with Job and 
opposes the easy orthodox solutions of his day. The question that disturbs 
him is the question that disturbs Job, “Why do the righteous suffer?” 
He does not know the answer but he thinks he has a right to raise the 
question. ‘ : 

In the next chapters (32-35) a new argument is presented to Job by 
a fourth friend, Elihu, who has until now remained silent. Elihu’s argu- 
ment is that Job’s affliction has been put upon him as a matter of dis- 
cipline, not punishment. Out of suffering will come a broader sympathy 
and a deeper understanding. 

While this debate has been in progress a storm has been gathering. 
Out of the storm Jehovah’s voice is heard (38:2-7): 


Who is this that darkeneth counsel 

By words without knowledge? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man; 

For I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 
Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou has understanding. 
Who determined the measures thereof, if thou knowest? 
Or who stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon were the foundations thereof fastened? 

Or who laid the corner stone thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, 

And all the sons of God shouted for joy? 


Jehovah continues through to chapter 40:2 to remind Job of his great- 
ness and of Job’s limited knowledge. Job is subdued to silence and can 
utter no reply at first. But when Jehovah again speaks to him, this time 
more tenderly describing his power and care over animals and proclaim- 
ing himself as king over all the sons of pride, Job finds his tongue and 
repents that he has challenged God. In humility he cries (42:4-6): 


Hear, I beseech thee, and I will speak; 

I will demand of thee, and declare thou unto me. 
I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; 
But now mine eye seeth thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself; and repent 

In dust and ashes. 


Thus, while Job doesn’t find the answer to his question, why do the 
righteous suffer, he finds God. He does not yet understand the problems 
of his soul but he is willing to trust God and to walk humbly with him. 
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As drama, the book does not develop plot or action but it does depict 
the growth of a soul when tried by suffering. It was probably never acted 
out before a Hebrew audience of the day in which it was written but the 
oriental imagination did not need 2 stage. How many a Hebrew and 
how many a man in every country since has read the old manuscript and 
seen his own spiritual problems reflected from it and then risen to go 
back into the battle of life better able to understand the Eliphazes and 
the Bildads and the Zophars and the Jobs when he met them on the 
street !? 


IT. Drama among the Greeks 


About the same time that the Hebrew poet was composing Job, the 
Greek poets were creating the immortal dramas familiar to every lover 
of Greek literature. The Greeks went far beyond the Hebrews in their 
use of the dramatic method in portraying spiritual struggles. They pro- 
duced their dramas before enormous audiences, and they took their pro- 
duction so seriously that their annual dramatic contests became the 
most important events of the year. 

Picture an audience of twenty thousand Athenians sitting for six 
days in a great amphitheater witnessing the production of twenty-five 
or thirty plays—and you picture the greatest experiment in adult reli- 
gious education the world has ever known. The Athenians counted this 
project so successful that they maintained it for nearly five hundred 
years. To them it was not a private or commercial project but a means 
of cultivating the spiritual and aesthetic life of the citizens of Greece. 

‘The state supported these dramatic contests and regarded them so 
important that during the dramatic productions all business was aban- 
doned, law courts closed, and prisoners released from jail. The interest 
of the people was so keen that more than half the entire population of the 
city turned out to see these plays. 

In a moment we shall consider one example of the plays submitted 
in these contests, but before we do so, we should know something of the 
atmosphere and the mood in which the people witnessed them. The 
mood was distinctly reverent and the atmosphere was one of religious 
worship. These dramas had developed gradually out of the songs and 
dances in honor of Dionysus, the god of wine and vegetation. The poets 
who wrote the plays, the actors who played them and the coregi who paid 
the cost of production were all looked upon as ministers of religion and 


‘A striking presentation of this play was current a few years ago on the American 
stage under the direction of Stuart Walker. 
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their persons held sacred and inviolable. The amphitheater itself pos- 
sessed the sanctity of a temple. Anyone who committed a misdemeanor 
in the temple during a play made himself liable not merely to the usual 
penalty for such an act, but to the penalty of death as having committed 
a sacrilege. While in the course of time the dramas developed into some- 
thing far more important than acts of homage to the god Dionysus, they 
did not lose their essentially religious character but rather increased it. 
They became the means through which the poets brought to the people 
the results of their spiritual insight and their interpretation of the strug- 
gles of men’s souls. 

Antigone will serve as an example of one of these Greek dramas. 
Although a few brief excerpts are given in this study the entire play 
should be read if at all possible. Sophocles, the author, based the play 
on the story of Creon and the children of Oedipus. Polynices and Ete- 
ocles, the two sons and heirs to the throne of Oedipus, had slain each 
other while contending for the kingship. Creon, the brother-in-law of 
Oedipus, had thereupon succeeded to the chief power. He had decreed 
that Eteocles, who held the throne at the moment of his death, should be 
buried with royal honor, but that Polynices, the challenger, should not 
be buried at all, but his body left upon the desert for the vultures and 
dogs. As the play opens, Antigone, strong and courageous sister of the 
two brothers, has made up her mind that she will disobey the edict of 
Creon and give her brother Polynices the religious rites of burial even 
at the sacrifice of her own life if necessary. She tells her decision to her 
sister Ismene, equally devoted but less courageous, who tries to dissuade 
her. 


We traverse the commandment of the King! 
We needs must bear in mind we are but women, 
Never created to contend with men; 
Nay more, made victims of resistless power, 
To obey behests more harsh than this to-day. 
I, then, imploring those beneath to grant 
Indulgence, seeing I am enforced in this, 
Will yield submission to the powers that rule. 
Small wisdom were it to overpass the bound. 
Ant.: I will not urge you! no! nor if now you list 
To help me, will your help afford me joy. 
Be what you choose to be! This single hand 
Shall bury our lost brother. Glorious 
For me to take this labour and to die! 
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Antigone goes out and performs the burial rites upon her unfortunate 
brother. She is detected in the act and dragged before Creon who de- 
mands to know whether or not she knew his decree. She replies defiantly 
that she did know of it but that she did not regard it as a decree from 
Heaven or from justice. The gods, she says, had given a higher decree, 
and she had preferred to obey the gods. Creon, his anger and pride of 
power aroused, condemns Antigone to death and she accepts the sentence: 
with unbroken spirit. Ismene now bravely comes forward and tries to 
cheer her sister or at least to share her sentence, but Antigone will have 
none of this belated support. 

The issue thus joined is clear, loyalty to the gods versus loyalty to 
the state. Creon, conscious of his power and scornful of the gods, antici- 
pates no serious opposition to his will. But he is mistaken. First, comes 
his son Haemon, betrothed to Antigone, and pleads with him to spare 
her life, not as an act of mercy but as an act of justice and to preserve 
Creon’s réputation for wisdom. 


Cr.: Villain, to bandy reasons with your sire! 
Haem.: 1 plead against the unreason of your fault. 

Cr.: What fault is there in reverencing my power? 
Haem.: There is no reverence when you spurn the Gods. 
Cr.: | Abominable spirit, woman-led! 


. Haem.: You will not find me following a base guide. 
Cr.: | Why, all your speech this day is spent for her. 
Haem.: For you and me too, and the Gods below. 


Creon spurns his son’s plea and gibes at any reverence except reverence 
of state. “ “Tis labor lost to worship powers unseen,” he declares. Next, 
a blind prophet confronts him, reminding him that Creon in the past has 
benefited much by his (the prophet’s) counsel. Creon admits his grati- 
tude and bids him speak. The prophet tells him that he is on the edge of 
peril, that if he insists on the death of Antigone disaster shall fall upon 
him. Creon hardens his heart and sends the prophet away in a torrent 
of abuses. 

But having sent the prophet away, Creon’s fears get the better 
of him, and he repents and calls upon servants to go with him to free 
Antigone. His repentance comes too late. When he arrives at the vault 
where she was to be buried alive, he finds not only her, but his son. A 
messenger thus reports the scene to Eurydice, Creon’s wife: 


ESS ae ot ate ne egned bimene Bore tS TEE TAY © 
.... And in the farthest nook of the vault 
We saw the maiden hanging by the neck 
With noose of finest tissue firmly tied, 
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And clinging to her on his knees the boy, 
Lamenting o’er his ruined nuptial-rite, 
Consummated in death, his father’s crime 

And his lost Jove. And when the father saw him, 
With loud and dreadful clamour bursting in 

He went to him ‘and called him piteously: 

‘What deed is this, unhappy youth? What thought 
O’ermaster’d thee? Where did the force of woe 
O’erturn thy reason? O come forth, my son, 

I beg thee!’ But with savage eyes the youth 
Glared scowling at him, and without a word 
Plucked forth his two-edged blade. The father then 
Fled and escaped: but the unhappy boy, 

Wroth with himself, even where he stood, Jeant heavily 
Upon his sword and plunged it in his side.— 
And while the sense remained, his slackening arm 
Enfolded still the maiden, and his breath, 
Gaspingly drawn and panted forth with pain, 
Cast ruddy drops upon her pallid face; 

Then lay in death upon the dead, at last 
Joined to his bride in Hades’ dismall hall:— 
A monument unto mankind, that rashness 

Is the worst evil of this mortal state. 


Quickly comes the climax. Creon returns with the body of his son 
and pours out his grief in these words: 


Cr.: O error of my insensate soul, 
Stubborn, and deadly in the fateful end! 
O ye who now behold 
Slayer and slain of the same kindred blood! 
O bitter consequence of seeming-wise decree! 
Alas, my son! 
Strange to the world wert thou, and strange the fate 
That took thee off, that slew thee; woe is me! 
Not for thy rashness, but my folly. Ah me! 

Ch.: Alas tor him who sees the right too late! 

Cr.: Alas! 
I have learnt it now. But then upon my head 
Some God had smitten with dire weight of doom; 
And plunged me in a furious course, woe is me! 
Discomforting and trampling on my joy. 
Woe! for the bitterness of mortal pain! 


While this grief is torturing him, a messenger brings the news that 
Eurydice has committed suicide and Creon pours forth his agony: 
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Cr.; Alas! 
Again I see a new, a second woe. 
What more calamitous stroke of Destiny 
Awaits me still? But now mine arms enfold 
My child, and lo! yon corse before my face! 
Ah! hapless, i a mother, ee son! 


Cr.: Take me away, the vain-proud man that slew 
Thee, O my son! unwittingly,—and thee! 
Me miserable, which way shall I turn, 
Which look upon? Since all that I can touch 
Is falling,—falling,—round me, and o’erhead 
Intolerable destiny descends. 


Leader of Chorus 
Wise conduct hath command of happiness 
Before all else, and piety to Heaven 
Must be preserved. High boastings of the proud 
Bring sorrow to the height to punish pride:— 
A lesson men shall learn when they are old. 


It would not be accurate to say that the Greeks found God in such a 
drama, but they did find this truth which Sophocles put in the mouth 
of Haemon, “There is no reverence when you spurn the Gods.” The un- 
mistakable teaching of Antigone is: Wherever loyalty to the gods con- 
flicts with loyalty to the state, follow the loyalty to the gods, for that 
loyalty is the basis of all others. All the great Greek dramas were built 
upon such spiritual themes as this. What wonder that they have sur- 
vived through twenty-five centuries, or that a people nourished on such 
spiritual food gave to the world the greatest philosophers and artists it 
has known! 


III. Drama among the Moderns 


The limits of this article preclude more than a passing mention of 
Medieval English religious drama and of Shakespeare. Drama in Eng- 
land had a rebirth in the Middle Ages, and it was cradled in the church. 
The language of the church was Latin, and the common people did not 
understand it. The priests wanted to make the gospel story clear, and 
since they could not make it clear in Latin, they dramatized it. They 
created Passion plays dealing with the life of Christ and acted them in 
pantomime in the church itself. Immediately the people began to under- 
stand. They wanted more. The Mystery plays quickly followed. They 
consisted of cycles of plays—fifteen to fifty plays to a cycle—depicting 
the story of God’s relation to the human race as the story is told in the 
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Bible. Guilds of laymen acted these plays on platforms just outside the 
church. Later they put the platforms on wheels and rolled them out 
into the market places and into the provinces. But these plays degener- 
ated in time and died out. As drama, they had scope and freedom and 
majesty of conception and a certain reality of character. But, as Kather- 
ine Lee Bates says, they sinned against spirituality. They portrayed 
God in gilt wig and Christ in red slippers. They saw in the agony of 
Gethsemane and Calvary physical pain rather than the soul’s distress. 
‘An ascending Christ whom the angels had to draw up by ropes could 
not hold the fealty of the people forever.”* 

As for Shakespeare, we leave him to the student since we cannot 
possibly treat him adequately in a brief space. At least one play should 
be read. Shakespeare stands midway between the ancient Greeks and 
the moderns. His vision of the struggling souls of men has never been 
surpassed, and the beauty and power of his expression are without paral- 
lel in the English language. One cannot read of the wrestlings of soul of 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, or Lear, without a sense of witnessing a 
war between God and Satan on the battlefield of the human spirit. 

There are many ways in which modern drama differs from ancient. 
But the chief difference from our standpoint in this study lies in the fact 
that ancient drama dealt primarily with the struggles in the lives of the 
nobility—kings and queens and delicate ladies—whereas modern drama 
deals primarily with the struggles of the common man. This difference re- 
flects the whole movement of democracy and back of that Christianity 
itself, for Christianity taught our forefathers the worth of the individual 
soul. Every human being is at least a potential son of God. Let such an 
idea take root in the minds of a people and ultimately it will flower in 
democratic forms of government, in public-school systems, and in culture 
for the common man. 

The struggles of everyday men and women have found expression in 
modern drama in the plays of such writers as George Bernard Shaw, 
Sir James M. Barrie, John Galsworthy, and Sutton Vane in England; 
and on this side of the water in the plays of such writers as Eugene 
O’Neill, Philip Barry, Lewis Beach, Hatcher Hughes, Zona Gale, Perci- 
val Wilde, Charles Rann Kennedy, and Channing Pollock. Read as 
many of these plays as possible, endeavoring to see the human problem 
in each and to estimate its importance in the spiritual life of man. The 
strivings of these playwrights, who take their work seriously, against 
the money-changers in the theater, who regard the drama only as a 


* For examples of these and of Morality plays see Osgood, Old Time Church Drama 
(adapted) Harper Bros., N.Y. 
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means of producing revenue, have been long and bitter. But they are 
winning out, and there is much ground for hope that we are at the begin- 
ning of a new golden age in drama when it will play a part in modern 
life comparable to its rdle in Greek civilization. 

As an example of a modern play depicting a spiritual struggle in the 
lives of ourselves and our neighbors, let us take Philip Barry’s You and I. 
It was first produced in New York in 1923. It tells the story of Matey, 
a middle-aged business man who in his youth had wanted to be an artist. 
He had married early, however, and soon discovered that with wife and 
children as hostages to fortune, he must put aside his artistic ambitions 
and make good at a job which would bring him a steady income. He 
does so, and as the play opens he is forty-three years of age, has a good 
job, an apartment in New York, and a country home in Westchester. 
But through the years his craving to paint has not died. It has simply 
lain dormant, and his wife has taken from his pockets as she sent his 
clothes to the tailor an unending series of pencil sketches which 
he has drawn in his odd moments. His son has just reached twenty- 
one, and has shown promising talent in architectural drawing. Matey 
intends that his son shall complete his architectural training in France. 
The son likes the idea but he is in love with a thoroughly winsome and 
courageous girl who does not care to wait three years to marry, and the 
son promptly decides that the girl is more important to him than his 
art and the two become engaged on the spot. He first tells the news to 
his mother, who does not receive it happily. She admires her son but 
she also knows of the inner unhappiness of her own husband who chose 
her rather than his art. She tries to dissuade him.? The father also tries 
to dissuade his son but without success. He knows the price one pays 
when he goes into business and stifles a creative urge.? 

Since the son insists on getting married with the fond hope that he 
can carry on his architectural studies in the evenings and week-ends, the 


t Mother: . . .. when you’re forty or so, you may look on love as a kind of captivating 
robber—who chatted so sweetly, as he plucked your destiny out of your pocket... .. You 
may suddenly feel choked off—thwarted—in the one really big thing you could have done. 
Then—though you love her dearly—you’ll resent Ronny. You'll try not to let her see. If 
she loves you, she can’t avoid it. Or even you yourself may not know quite what’s wrong. 
You may simply find, all at once, that you are very empty, very unhappy. 


2 Father: . ... Business is a dump for dreams. .... I believe that every fourth man 
in it has something shut down in him. You can see it in their faces. Some wanted to 
paint, like me—some to write, to sing—to be doctors, lawyers. God bless me, even preach- 
ers! But expediency ordered it otherwise. And now most of them will die in the traces 
poor devils . . . . die of market reports—Babsonitis—hardening of the soul. .. . . 
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mother persuades her husband to stop business for a year, stop leading 
his life of “quiet desperation,” and devote at least a year to his painting. 
He consents and they agree to reduce their scale of living and draw 
upon their savings so that they may make the experiment. 

The second act takes us to his attic studio seven months later. He 
has completed his first portrait. He has put his whole soul into it. Now 
to see what the world thinks of it! In the meantime, however, the young 
girl has discovered that while the son has given up advanced study in 
Europe and secured a job in an office so that he may marry her, he is 
cherishing still that urge to be an architect. In fact, he is beginning to 
do just as his father had done—use his odd moments in making little 
pencil sketches, carrying on, as it were, a clandestine love with his art. 
Facing the situation frankly, she decides that it would not be fair to 
allow him to sacrifice his art for her. But she knows that he would never 
accept such a reason for breaking the engagement, so she tells him that 
she doesn’t love him. He is stricken, but game. Then the girl has to face 
the father. She tells him the truth and he thinks her very fine, but he 
doubts that her sacrifice will really accomplish her end. He has not 
enough money now to send his son abroad. Never rich, he has no salary 
now, and his brokers have just informed him that his remaining securities 
are depreciating on the falling market. 


* Ronny [cruelly]: Then why don’t you go back to business? [Father finches, in spite of 
himself.| 

Father: One has—certain obligations to oneself—you know. [Ronny squares off—a 
cold fury.| 

Ronny: I’ve just taken my heart and [with a gesture of breaking it between her hands] 
done that with it. For him—for my Ricky. And you can stand there talking about yourself. 
Aren’t you his father? Aren’t you responsible for him? 


Father: Listen to me; your reasoning’s very bad. You say I’m responsible for Ricky. 
All right—I’m responsible for bringing him out of nowhere into a very lively, very inter- 
esting world—for giving him twenty-one years of every advantage a boy can have. Now 
why shouldn’t I think of myself for a while? 

Ronny: When all that time you’be been teaching him to love something aren’t you 
bound to stick .by him till he shows what he can make of it? 

Father: He had his chance. 

Ronny: And now that it’s gone, must he wait till he’s—forty, or so—for another? 
[This shot tells.| 

Father |doggedly|: Why not? That’s what I did. 

Ronny: So you want everything—to be for him—just as it’s been for you. 

Father |sharply]: Please! Please! 

Ronny: Only you had Mrs. White in its place. He’d have nothing: I'd feel like a thief. 
You’re used to doing what you don’t want to. He’s not. He’d be just—empty. 

Father: He can quit now—and do what he wants on his own. 

|Footnote continued on page 45] 
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Act III takes place in the studio at nine o’clock that evening. Every- 
body is getting ready to go to the masquerade party at a neighbor’s 
where the son’s engagement was to have been announced. During the 
dinner hour the mother and Geoffrey Nichols, an old chum of the father’s, 
has secretly spirited away his painting to the home of a neighbor where 
art critics and buyers of art had gathered. Their purpose was to see if 
they could get a sale for him, or at least the en¢ouragement of one of the 
critics. As the curtain rises they are getting the portrait back in its 
place in the studio and are excited over the word which has just come 
to the effect that someone at the neighbors’ had liked it so well that he 
had offered four thousand dollars for it. Overjoyed, they break the news 
to the father who has a brief moment of glory. Swiftly comes the climax. 
It develops that the anonymous purchaser is a soap manufacturer, his 
old employer, who wants to use the painting as an advertisement for 
soaps and cosmetics! The art critics’ reports disagreed as to the merit of 
the portrait, one holding that it was of no consequence, the other finding 
somewhat to praise in the brushwork, but adding, “Unless the artist is 
content with a place in the ranks of the agreeably mediocre, he should 
devote the next three or four years to the most painstaking study under 
a good European master..... ” As the father faces the impossibility 
of financing such a study for himself another plan is shaping in his bruised 
heart. He calls his son and tells him that the way is now open for those 
architectural studies abroad if he is ready to go, for his grandfather has 
left a legacy which can be used now for such a purpose. 

Ricky rushes off to find his Ronny, and the father and mother are left 
facing each other. She knows the story about the grandfather’s legacy 
is untrue—that the money can only come by the abandonment of the 
father’s artistic ambitions and going back into business to finance his 


Ronny: And so he would! But could he go abroad? Could he be all he might be? 

Father: That’s up to him. 

Ronny: It’s up to—oh, we can’t argue, can we? What makes my reasons right for 
me, is just what makes them wrong for you. 

Father: That’s the old and the young of it, Ronny. 

Ronny [swiftly]: But there’s one thing we jibe on. 

Father: Yes. 

Ronny: Both of us love Ricky. What you won’t do for duty, you will do for love! 

Father (with a gesture toward his painting]: Do you know how I love this? 

Ronny: Not half so much as Ricky! He’s your son. He’ll come first! 

Father (whimsically]: You haven’t convinced me, Ronny. But you’ve reminded me 
that there’s a very cruel law that rules most men’s destinies. 

Ronny [an avalanche]: Not only man’s! 
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son’s studies—and the end of the play leaves no room for doubt that 
this sacrifice of love will be made.* 

The authentic and poignant quality of this play needs no explanation. 
How many men in this machine age see their own souls’ struggles here? 
One may not say that the audiences which filled the theater night after 
night for more than four months in New York found God there, but they 
did find themselves, and they found beauty and courage. And they found 
sacrificing love—and where love is God is. 

Every year sees new attempts of American and English dramatists 
to delve deeper into the mysteries of life and to portray such struggles 
of the human spirit. The increasing response of the public to these 
dramatists constitutes a firm ground for hope that tomorrow’s theater 
will be far more than a house of entertainment. It will bea mirror of souls. 
Dean Inge had some such hope in his mind when he wrote, describing 


t Nancy: His grandfather did nothing of the sort. 

Matey: I know he didn’t. But he wouldn’t have taken it from me—not for both of 
them. 

Nancy: Are you certain—you’re acting wisely? 

Matey: Wisdom has nothing to do with love, my dear. 

Nancy {a stilled voice]: Matey—if this is failure, it’s a kind I’ve never seen before. 

Matey [brightly]: Why—you talk as though Id given it up entirely! Didn’t you hear 
me arrange with G. T. for time to— 

Nancy |with a hopeless gesture\: WWeek-ends....? 

Matey: Um. And by and by when Ricky’s on his feet, and Jean is married—[Nancy 
buries her head on his shoulder.] 

Nancy |pitying him with her whole heart\: Oh—Matey—you'll be nearly fifty! 

Matey: You call that old? 

Nancy [clinging to him]: I don’t like the look of this—at all .. . . [Matey holds her to 
him, staring fixedly into space over her shoulder. The orchestra at the Duanes’ begins to play a 
waltz. His face brightens.| 

Matey |as briskly as he can: Well—if we’re going to the dance, Id better get into cos- 
tume. [He blows out the candles, and Nancy turns out the lamps leaving the room lighted only 
by the moonlight, which faintly illuminates the small windows, and flows strongly through the 
great dormer upon the portrait and upon Nancy. A shaft of pale light lights the stairs from be- 
low. Matey takes one last look at the portrait and then goes to Nancy.] What hideous disguise 
have you got for me? 

Nancy: The usual—a matador. 

Matey: No! Tonight I shall be something different. 

Nancy: But there isn’t anything! 

Matey: Yes, there is—[He picks up his smock and holds it out for her to see.| 1 am going, 
my love—[The smock envelopes him now, and he turns to give Nancy a full picture, as he 
stands there a parody of himself and his hopes\—as an artist! [Nancy’s hand goes out to him in 
a little vain protest. He takes the red Spanish beret from the animal’s head on the wall and sets 
it auntily upon his own. He lifts “Genevieve” from the hobby horse, and takes Nancy’s arm 
through his. The three cross toward the stairs, Matey with his head high—“Genevieve” on one 
arm, Nancy a tragic figure on the other—whistling the waltz with the orchestra.) 
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the prophet which he thinks this generation needs, “When this new 
prophet comes I think he will choose to speak to us not from the pulpit, 
nor from the platform, nor from the printed page, but from the stage. A 
great dramatist might help us find our souls.” 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


. How may the drama contribute to our spiritual insight? 

. What is its peculiar method as distinguished from other arts? 

. What is it that gives vitality to drama? 

. Why is a fatalistic atmosphere unfavorable to the development of drama? 
. What elements of drama do we find among the Hebrews? 

. What is the life-problem pictured in the drama of Job? 

. What is the constructive contribution of the book? 

. Have you read the play of Antigone in its entirety? 

. What is its inspirational value? 

10. 
are 
ra 
i 
14. 
ines 
16. 
17. 


What play of Shakespeare have you read in connection with this study? 

What problem of life does it portray and with what solution, if any? 

What modern plays have you read or seen since commencing this study? 

What were the life-problems presented? 

Which did you consider most worth while because of spiritual values? 

Have you ever taken part as an amateur in a worth-while play? 

What was its spiritual value to you as a participant? 

Give some reasons why, in your judgment, educators are encouraging children to 


create and to present plays in the school and in the home? 


Study IV 
Finding God Through Sculpture 


By ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT, JR. 


Nore: The following pictures are needed in the work of this month in the 
field of sculpture: “Lincoln,” Augustus Saint-Gaudens; “Moses” (detail tomb 
of Pope Julius II); “Jeanne D’Arc,” Hyatt; “Laocoén”; “Christian Sarcoph- 
agus” (Story of Jonah); “Bambino,” Andrea Della Robia; ““T'wo Grotesques”’; 
“Aphrodite of Milos”; “Sphinx of Khafre” and “Pyramid of Khufu”; and “The 
Hand of God.” Rodin. 


According to the title of this study, God is to be found through 
beautiful sculpture. Let us frankly acknowledge that God cannot be 
reached directly through this medium. The Central Reality of the Uni- 
verse cannot be imprisoned within the texture of stone or metal, however 
lovely their form and delicious their surfaces. Nevertheless, sculpture is 
capable of assisting us in making God real to ourselves. It may help to 
evoke the religious mood. It may help us to see beauties and meanings 
and possibilities in life we never saw before. It may express those in- 
sights in permanent form. Often a forgotten insight will be revived for 
us when we see the statue again. It may say things for us in stone that 
we cannot put into words. Sculpture may symbolize truths very dear 
to the heart of the lover of God. A beautiful statue sends the blood 
coursing swifter through the veins. It starts the mind racing. It sets our 
fancy free from the narrow rut of daily occupation and prejudice to 
wander in regions of the imagination fresh and reinvigorating. But one 
cannot live by beauty alone. Its service is to transfigure and energize 
life from time to time. The purpose of our study is to set up in our minds 
certain statues. They will not distract us from the daily duty. But now 
and again their vivid images will flash upon our memory or we shall 
deliberately summon them into the center of our attention. We shall 
pause for a shining moment and allow their vitality to flow into us. Then 
we shall return refreshed and recollected to the interrupted task, which 
somehow now seems strangely different. 


* This set of pictures can be secured from the headquarters of the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago, Chicago, at 25 cents. Those who live near 
fine galleries will wish to study the sculptures there. 
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Throughout our study of these statues and bas-reliefs we should re- 
member that there are two major types of artistic creation. Professor 
Vogt has admirably distinguished between art which is idea objectified 
and art which is object idealized: 


___ The artist has usually used one of two methods. He has begun with an idea 
and then selected some specific object to represent his idea; or he’has looked upon 
an object in such a way as to see its ideal significance. In the one case we see his 
idea objectified; in the other the object idealized. These methods are Classicism 
and Romanticism in the history of the arts. In religion they are symbolism and 
sacramentalism.* 


The cross, for example, is a symbol of a great conception of universal 
range, that is, the laying down of life in the service of human need. The 
bread used in the Lord’s Supper is sacramental, that is, this familiar food 
proves to be infinitely significant of the ability of material things to 
nourish the spirit of man. Not all of the sculpture we shall study falls 
into one of these two classifications. But the student should bear this 
distinction in mind as he takes up each new statue, and ask whether it 
is applicable. ! 

Anonymity does not detract from the beauty of a work of art. We 
do not need to know the name of the artist to enjoy his creation. On this 
account practically nothing has been said in the following pages about 
the people whose minds and muscles created these visions of loveliness or 
grandeur. We should not forget, however, that behind each of these 
finished statues is the long and passionate creative toil of some artist. 
Each of them knew the four stages of every creative process. First, the 
vision—the sight in the mind’s eye of something beautiful. Second, the 
severe discipline involved in embodying that vision in material form. 
Third, the sigh of relief and the tumult of joy and the awe when the thing 
is done and behold it is very beautiful. Fourth, the trembling submission 
of the statue to the judgment of those who are competent to pass upon it. 

The work of the world is done either for love or for money. The best 
of it is done for love. A teacher once remarked that he so enjoyed his 
teaching that, he would if he could afford it, gladly pay the school for 
the privilege of teaching there. This is a fact more universally true than 
the modern cynic will allow. No one will question its truth in the field of 
art. The sculptor, like his fellow-artists in other media, loves beauty for 
its own sake. He cannot be prevented from spending himself and being 
spent to give reality to his vision of beauty. Kipling understood: “Each 
for the joy of the working.” The artist’s self-abnegatory devotion to his 


* Von Ogden Vogt, Art and Religion. 
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ideal of beauty resembles the dedication of the Christian to the Kingdom 
of God: ; . 

A word of warning should be written about the pictures that illus- 
trate the statues we shall study. The student of sculpture is often at a 
great disadvantage in comparison with the student of other forms of 
beauty, such as poetry, pqinting, nature. The latter can usually study 
the works of art themselves, or reproductions of them that are quite 
adequate. A statue loses a good deal of its life when it is pictured on a 
flat page. It is meant to be seen in three dimensions and from all sides. 
Furthermore, the texture of the material used is often an important ele- 
ment in the impression the statue makes. Again, statues seem rather 
artificial as we see them in museums. The selection of our subjects has 
been influenced by this fact. Statues and carvings which have a natural 
setting, such as monuments or architectural embellishments, have had 
preference over purely museum pieces. 

The choice of sculpture has also been influenced by the personal 
experience of the author in the course of rather wide observation and 
desultory reading which have left their permanent impression. 

The pictures should be supplemented, whenever possible, by repro- 
ductions in the round and by photographs taken from other angles than 
the one chosen for illustration here.’ 


« As a single sample of this “unmercenary love of beauty,” let me cite the example of 
Lucca della Robbia, who we are told “did nothing but ply his chisel all day and all night; 
and this he did with so great zeal, that feeling his feet very often freezing at night he took 
to keeping them in a basket full of shavings such as carpenters strip from planks when 
they shape them with a plane, in order to warm them without giving up his drawing. Nor 
do I marvel in any way at this, seeing that no one ever becomes excellent in any exercise 
whatever without beginning from his childhood to endure heat, cold, hunger, thirst and 
other discomforts.” 


2 It is not unlikely that many of the people who use this study are already given to the 
expression of beauty in plastic form. Others may be tempted to try their hand for the first 
time. This is recommended heartily. A cake of ivory soap, a vegetable knife, and an 
orange-wood nail-stick are all you need; plus your own skill and something to express. 
See what you can do. Do not copy another statue. Work directly from some object. Use 
either the classical or the romantic method in your choice of subject. Even if you make a 
complete botch of your sculpture, you will be in a frame of mind to study great sculpture 
with sympathy. You will have more respect for the technical skill it displays. You will be 
in awe of the imagination of the sculptor who sees beauty where you had not perceived it, 
or who is able to represent in stone a feeling or an idea that never was quite so beautifully 
and adequately expressed before. Also, if you can find some cast bronze or some fine- 
grained, unpolished marble, let your fingers get used to the feel of it, so that you can have 
some sense of texture as you study the pictures themselves. 
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I. Abraham Lincoln 


The most famous of the many statues of Abraham Lincoln is that by 
Augustus St. Gaudens. For over thirty years now it has been making 
its silent appeal to citizens and visitors in the city of Chicago. Lincoln 
has become America’s great legendary hero. The printing presses: con- 
tinue to pour forth volumes about him—novels, poems, biographies, 
both idealistic and realistic. Sculptor after sculptor is trying his hand 
at reproducing in metal or stone something of the spell that Lincoln’s 
spirit casts over the race. Cities honor themselves by erecting a statue 
of Lincoln in one of the public squares or parks. 

St. Gaudens’ “Lincoln” is superbly placed. One cannot see in the 
picture the half-encircling granite wall at the back of the statue and 
the trees just behind. An American architect, Stanford White, collabo- 
rated with St. Gaudens in designing this perfect setting for the huge 
bronze statue on its simple pedestal. 

What happens to the observer when he stands before this monu- 
ment? I know of no one who has succeeded in describing his emotional 
and intellectual reaction to the statue better than Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior during President Wilson’s administration: 


I never pass through Chicago without visiting the statue of Lincoln by St. 
Gaudens and standing before it for a moment uncovered. It is to me all that 
America is, physically and spiritually. I look at those long arms and long legs, 
large hands and feet, and I think that they represent the physical strength of 
this country, its power and its youthful awkwardness. Then I look up at the 
head and see the qualities that have made the American—the strong chin, the 
noble brow, those sober and steadfast eyes. They were the eyes of one who saw 
with sympathy and interpreted with common sense. They were the eyes of 
earnest idealism limited and checked by the possible and the practicable. They 
were the eyes of a truly humble spirit, whose ambition was not a love for power 
but a desire to be supremely useful. They were eyes of compassion and mercy 
and deep understanding. They saw far more than they looked at. They believed 
in far more than they saw. They loved men not for what they were but for what 
they might become. They were patient eyes, eyes that could wait and wait and 
live on in the faith that right would win. They were eyes which challenged the 
nobler things in men and brought out the hidden largeness. They were humorous 
eyes that saw things in their true proportions and in their real relationships. 
They looked through cant and pretense and the great and little vanities of great 
and little men. They were the eyes of an unflinching courage and an unfaltering 
faith rising out of a sincere dependence upon the Master of the Universe. To 
believe in Lincoln is to learn to look through Lincoln’s eyes. 


t From the Letters of Franklin K. Lane, Personal and Political. 
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Such is the kind of exaltation which great sculpture produces upon the 
impressionable mind. 

Why is it that we forget other statues of Lincoln but cannot forget 
this one? Partly the perfect setting; partly that clutch of the hand 
upon the lapel of the coat that has more eloquence in it than any melo- 
dramatic gesture imaginable. Partly the commonplace costume, which 
makes us marvel that ordinary coat and trousers should be so becoming 
and so appropriate. Partly the aloofness of the pose. He stands there 
in impenetrable meditation, making no pretense, caring not a whit for the 
vulgarisms of publicity. Take me or leave me, he seems to say; I will 
not force myself or my way upon you. Partly the very democratic char- 
acter of the statue. Here is no private property which we are permitted, 
by kind permission of the owner, to enjoy. This belongs to the great 
American public. It is not mine, nor yours. It is ours. 

I look at that statue and recall that I, too, am an American. But 
the recollection makes me turn upon myself with disgust and dismay. 
How poor the quality of my citizenship, how lacking in a sense of 
civic responsibility, how ready to shirk my obligations, to disobey the 
law, to defraud the government! The contrast between Lincoln’s Ameri- 
canism and my own arouses bitter and distressing reflections in my mind. 

But, soon, I find myself uplifted and exhilarated. And I turn away 
from that haunting figure with resolution kindled to serve my generation 
as citizen with independence, with honesty, with enthusiasm. 

Service of country is not identical with service of God. In fact one 
of the important responsibilities of the church is to act as friendly but 
searching critic of the government. Occasionally in the name of their 
God citizens have had to sever the precious ties that bound them in 
obedient duty to their land. But ordinarily the person who has not 
learned the simpler lessons of a discriminating loyalty to his country, 
as Lincoln teaches, fails to enter into the more difficult and more reward- 
ing experience of loyal relations to God. 


IT. Moses 


How different from St. Gaudens’ “Lincoln” is the type of leadership 
portrayed in the statue of Moses by Michelangelo Buonarroti, the fore- 
most sculptor in Italy four hundred years ago! An examination of the 
statue will make this clear. The figure of the prophet is over life-size. 
His biceps are the size of Sandow’s. He has large and sinewy hands. 
With firmness he plants his feet upon the floor. Our muscles grow tense 
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and our own feet cling more firmly to the ground as we view the statue. 
The shaggy beard, the solid kneecap, and the thick waist add to the im- 
pression of terrible physical energy. So absorbing are these details that 
we hardly notice this man is wearing quite extraordinary and unfashion- 
able clothes. But this figure is more than an ox of a man. In addition 
to brute strength that almost makes us shrink from him we are aware 
of his inflexible will in that thrust of the chin. And we know that will is 
controlled and directed by a far-seeing and meditative mind. 

Here is a leader who will command obedience. Perhaps his followers 
will not love him or sympathize with him. But they will follow him, for 
they cannot gainsay his intelligence, or stand up against his indomitable 
resolution, or screw their courage up to contradict him. 

Moses was a man of God. Why did people think so? Why do people 
think so still? It is because of his complete loyalty to a controlling pur- 
pose of service, because of his moral earnestness, because of the delicacy 
of his ethical insights, because of his fiery championship of the underdog 
(the enslaved Israelites), because of his tireless spiritual energy. Meeting 
such a man, you realize at once his latent power. Clearly he is able to 
draw upon resources far beyond your own meager ability. 

The sculptor has pondered on these qualities in Moses. With mind 
and muscle, passionately; with chisel and hammer, laboriously, he has 
shaped a rough block of stone into the image of his creative imagination. 
Whether we read the story of Moses or whether we look at this fancied 
image of the prophet, we find ourselves thanking God for such religious 
leadership. 

Questions for Consideration.—How does the sculptor contrive to produce his impression 
of keen intelligence? Is it because of the deep set of the eyes, or the bumps and wrinkles 
above the bridge of the nose? 

Notice the two protuberances above the forehead. What are they? They look like the 
beginnings of two horns, It seems absurd to represent Moses as having horns. The thought 
of it is ridiculous. How shall we explain this curious freak? The explanation is very simple. 
In the Bible Moses is described as wearing horns. Not in the Bible as we read it, but in 
the Latin Bible that Michelangelo read. Exodus 34:29 is the passage in question. In the 
margin of the Revised Version you will see that, according to the original Hebrew text, 
we should read, not “the skin of his face shone,” but “the skin of his face sent forth horns.” 

Hebrew scholars now believe that the word translated “horns” had other meanings: 
as well. The most probable meaning is given in The Old Testament, An American Transla- 
tion—“The skin on his face was in a glow after conversing with God.” 

How do you imagine Moses to yourself? Are you content to think of him as Michel- 
angelo presents him? Moses was the father of his country, a revealer of the ways of God 
to man: are there elements in his character which are inadequately recorded in this statue? 
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ITT. Foan of Are 


Has any religion beside Christianity held women in high regard? A 
woman in Bombay had been reading the Bible for the first time. She 
remarked to a missionary: I think your book must have been written 
by a woman. It thinks so highly of them. 

Wherever the mind of Jesus has been given a chance to exercise its 
subtle influence, the treatment of women has undergone decided changes. 
Many an ancient Greek talked as though he thought that women, like 
slaves, have no souls. Even Jews (masculine Jews) used to pray: 
Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who hast not 
made me a woman. 

Jesus had much to say about women in story and precept, but never a 
derogatory word or an unsympathetic attitude. The Apostle Paul caught 
the spirit of Jesus when he wrote that in Christ there is neither male nor 
female; though he does not seem always to have lived up to this revolu- 
tionary principle. 

In later years Christianity did not refrain from elevating some of its 
womenfolk to high positions of dignity and sanctity. Not that a 
woman has ever been chosen pope or bishop. Such highest honors as she 
has received have generally been posthumous. She has been canonized 
as saint. Probably the list of masculine Christian saints far outnumbers 
the feminine saints, but the list of the latter is impressive testimony to 
the high regard in which women are held wherever the Christian point 
of view is taken in earnest. 

What an honor list there is of women saints! Saint Monica, the 
mother of the great Augustine; Saint Theresa, the most famous nun of 
Christian history, a rare mystic; and Saint Joan, as we are now becoming 
habituated to call her since Bernard Shaw wrote his play with that title 
a few years ago. Is there another woman who has so touched the im- 
agination of the artists as Joan of Arc, save only the Virgin Mary? Mark 


In the second century Christianity found itself face to face with a great competing 
religion. It was known as Mithraism. Like Christianity, it offered salvation. It had cere- 
monies and sacraments, baptism and communion, which were so similar to Christian rites 


that some Christian leaders declared them to be diabolical imitations. But Mithraism is — 


now completely extinct. Ruins of its crypt-like churches may be visited in many places in 
Europe. In Rome itself, the very heart of the victorious religion, one of the churches nearest 
to the Coliseum is built upon the broken walls of a Mithraic shrine. 

Now there are many reasons why this formidable religious rival of Christianity failed 
to make a permanent appeal to the allegiance of the people of the Roman Empire. The one 
I want to single out is not the least significant. It was for men only. Women were not 


admitted to its meetings. This exclusion of women proved a fatal handicap in the rivalry _ 


of religions. 
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Twain has a romance about her. The frescoed paintings in the Pantheon 
by Lenepreu are one of the sights no tourist in Paris omits. 

Most of the statues of Joan represent her on horseback. The one 
selected for our study stands on Riverside Drive in New York City. A 
group like this of horse and rider lends itself admirably to a sculptor’s 
purpose." 

Here is a woman of action, and a conqueror. Joan rides a stalwart 
horse as she leads the charge, saber in air. Pluck, vivacity, and dedica- 
tion are covered by that coat of mail. One’s spirit lifts in response to 
the self-confident buoyancy depicted in the tilt of her head and in the 
controlled excitement of the horse. But the spirit sinks again when we 
recall the climax of her brief career. 

The fiery girl met a fiery end. At nineteen, after having led French 
troops to victory against the invading English, she was tried by the 
church as a heretic and burned at the stake. Twenty-five years later, 
when the passions of war had subsided, she was rehabilitated after a 
fashion. And in 1920 she was canonized as a saint. 

Our history books are full of examples of such tragic proceedings. 
No prophet is without honor save in his own time. ‘“‘We decorate the 
monuments of the upright and say, If we had been living in the times 
of our fathers we would not have joined them in the murder of the 
prophets” (Matt. 23:30). Not a great deal of insight is needed to per- 
ceive the truth of this. Who of the heretical prophets of our time whom 
we despise and reject will be hailed by our descendants as among the 
major contributors to the spiritual progress of the race? 

In Bernard Shaw’s St. ‘oan is a striking bit of dialogue that bears on 
this point. The Bishop of Beauvais, who was chiefly responsible for the 
burning of Joan, is speaking: 


De Stogumber: Well, you see, I did a very cruel thing once because I did not 
know what cruelty was like. I had not seen it, you know. That is the great 
thing; you must see it. And then you are redeemed and saved. 

Cauchon: Were not the sufferings of our Lord Christ enough for you? 

De Stogumber: No. Ohno: not at all. I have seen them in pictures and read 
of them in books, and been greatly moved by them, as I thought. But it was of 
no use: it was not our Lord that redeemed me but a young woman whom I saw 
actually burned to death. It was dreadful: oh most dreadful. But it saved me. 


: Again and again sculptors have done some of their most admirable work under the 
inspiration of this motif. St. Gaudens has a thrilling group of General Sherman. In the 
Italian city of Venice one can almost feel the hoof-beats of the thundering charger of the 
Duke Colleoni. The parade of bareback riders that once adorned the Parthenon at Athens 
is unforgettable. 
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I have been a different man ever since, though a little astray in my wits some- 


times. 
Cauchon: Must then a Christ perish in torment in every age to save those 


that have no imagination? 


Many Christians at the present time are more imaginative than the 
Bishop of Beauvais and derive the inspiration for their lives of service 
directly from the thought of Jesus. They remember Jesus as the victim 
of religious bigotry, political power and graft, of corrupt justice, mob 
violence, and class contempt. What are the end results of such attitudes 
and motives? They nail innocent life to a cross. But who of us is guilt- 
less of these faults? We know ourselves well enough to recognize them 
as our own. We have consented to them if we have not openly been 
guilty of practicing them. “We may charge out consciences according- 
ly.” Then we find ourselves shamed out of these habits. We dedicate 
ourselves to fight the ignorance, the cruelty, and the self-seeking, which 
have such bitter fruits. We fight them in our own hearts and in the 
public opinion of our community. 

Jesus becomes the symbol of all who suffer for our sinning. We 
follow, though afraid, his way of service of the better day. We take our 
place with Joan, gay-hearted pioneer and soldier-saint. 


Questions for Consideration—Do you know individuals whose inspiration to human 
service has been derived, not directly from the cross of Christ, but from the sight of a 
childish victim of inadequate labor legislation, a home broken by drink, a battlefield, a 
friend who went insane. 


IV... The Laocoén 


Rarely does sculpture in the round portray a group of individuals. 
This group of statues is unusual, also, in that it tells a story. The same 
story is told by the poet Virgil and might well be compared with this 
sculptured account of the incident. 

Laocoén and his two sons are caught in the coils of writhing serpents, 
from which he has tried to rescue them. Slowly they are being crushed to 
death as the muscles of the snakes contract. But the story, like the plot 
of some novels, evidently does not command the major interest of the 
sculptor. He seems to have set himself two artistic problems. First, can 
statues in the round be conceived and executed to form a harmonious 
group composition? His success in solving this problem would be more 
readily discernible if it were not for the false restoration of the upraised. 
right hand of Laocoén. This arm should be restored, as on ancient repro-. 
ductions of the group, with the elbow bent back so as to bring the hand) 
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close to the head. Then the composition is knit together in a unified 
whole that carries the eye to the man’s head at the focal apex of the 
triangle. Second, can the agony of death be represented in sculpture? To 
anyone familiar with the classic period of Greek art such a task would 
seem to lie outside the field of sculpture. Sculpture should exalt human- 
ity by portraying its dignity, its poise, its calm serenity, even at the 
moment of agony. But granted the ambition to carve a statue of pain 
incarnate, the success of this work must be acknowledged. Seldom have 
the effects of strained agony on the human form been more realistically 
portrayed. The hair is wild. The veins of the body stand out sharply. 
The downward sloping eyebrows, the half closed eyes, the wrinkled fore- 
head, the parted lips, spell one word, Pain. There is nothing to relieve . 
the tragedy of the scene. It strikes the single note of hopeless agony. 
If Michelangelo’s “Moses” is one of the most terrifying pieces of sculp- 
ture known, this group by Agesander is one of the most horrifying. 

A work of art is not intended solely to communicate a lesson to the 
observer. Essentially it should be looked upon as a series of graceful lines 
and contours. However, the temptation to draw a moral from this group 
of statuary is reinforced by the work of another sculptor, David Edstrom. 
He has, in Washington, a group rather similar to the one under discus- 
sion. He calls it ““The New Laocoén.” Unfortunately, it has not been 
possible to secure a picture of it. But the essential difference between 
the two may be quickly pointed out. Here, also, is a group of three. 
Here, also, they are caught in the serpents’ coils. But in “The New 
Laocoén” the men are proving themselves the victors over the snakes. 
Slowly but surely they are loosing themselves from the threatening 
death. 

It would seem that David Edstrom intended his work to present an 
interpretation of life and human nature, quite the opposite of that of the 
older group. The other is pessimistic. This is optimistic. Both these 
ideas of what human nature is like have prevailed in the Christian church 
at different times. Some have taken a pessimistic view of human nature. 
It is bad, totally depraved, tainted. There is no health in us. Wherever 
the influence of Calvinism predominates, this estimate of human nature 
prevails. And certain schools of evolutionists join hands with Calvinism. 
They talk of the “human animal.” They remind us of our animal 
heritage. The tiger and the ape and the snake within us, we cannot get 
away from. We are helpless. We cannot escape from the control of our 
lower nature. Passion, cruelty, acquisitiveness, forever will defeat our 
better impulses. We possess no capacity within us for doing good. Such 
is human nature. Let the old “Laocoén” symbolize that point of view. 
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Others of us, however, are optimistic about human nature. We be- 
lieve in the worth and dignity of man. We proclaim our faith in the 
divine capacities and endowments of human nature. Human nature is 
fundamentally good. The snakes are there, but they can be overcome. 
Treat people with great expectations and they will respond. Respect 
yourself. Don’t defeat yourself before you begin your moral training. 
You can win. You have great potentialities. The dice are not loaded 
against you. Believe in your power to handle your personal problems. 

The old and the new “Laocoén”’ may well serve as permanent witness 
to the necessity of sympathetic toleration of these different varieties of 
ethical and religious experience.” 


V. ‘fonah 


The reason for introducing this bit of sculpture certainly is not its 
beauty. The artist who carved it was uninterested in perspective, if he 
knew how to manage it. He pays no attention to balance and rhythm in 
his composition. All he is concerned to do is vividly to illustrate a story. 
With unerring skill he selects striking points in the narrative. If he has 
no instinct for composition, he has for action. Into his tiny figures and 
groups he instils vitality and vigor. They are charming. It is unfortu- 
nate that the exigencies of his material.forced him to cramp and jumble 
a series of illustrations onto a single surface instead of having each one 
separately framed. However, what is lost in artistry is partly compen- 
sated for in the sense of movement and continuity which his awkward 
arrangement provides. 

First we see the hero attempting to escape the haunting voice of God 
which speaks to him in his sense of duty. Reluctant to preach a message 
of doom to the great city, he takes ship for the farthest possible port. In 
the storm that follows he at last volunteers to sacrifice himself for the 
safety of the ship’s company. It is almost the only decent and heart- 
warming thing he does. Next, according to the allegory, God sends a fish 
to bring him safely ashore where his duty is. This time he obeys. He 
proceeds to hold the mirror of judgment before the conscience of the 
city. We see the effect of his preaching. But his prophecy of doom is 
not fulfilled. The people repent. The prophet acts like a peevish child 
as he sits under the shadow of his vine. There we leave him wondering 
whether he had come to understand, at last, that “the love of God is 
broader than the measure of man’s mind and the heart of the Eternal 
is most wonderfully kind.” 


*See Why I Believe in Humanity, by Lynn Harold Hough, an Institute pamphlet, 


2 cents. 
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It is unfortunate that the allegorical character of this drama should 
have so often been missed. Ribald or pious readers have centered their 
attention on the fish story in it, which is, after all, a curious but minor 
detail. “How long, O Lord,” exclaimed George Adam Smith, “must thy 
poetry suffer from those who can only treat it as prose?” As the same 
_ great Scotchman also remarked, the teaching of the Book of Jonah? is 
really the nearest of all the twelve Prophets to the New Testament. 

Now we understand why the theme of Jonah was chosen to decorate 
the sarcophagus of a Christian sixteen hundred years ago. His religion 
had taught him to associate with death the thought of judgment, of re- 
pentance, and of God’s care. Underneath are the everlasting arms. 


VI. The Bambino 


This figure differs strikingly from any of the others we have studied 
in at least four respects. 

1. It is in bas-relief. Such figures have length and breadth but little 
thickness. It is as though a thin slice were cut off the front of a three- 
dimensioned statue and glued onto the flat surface of a wall or plaque. 
Of course, bas-relief is not actually sculptured in this way. Sculpture in 
bas-relief may be studied to advantage in coins and medals, in cameos, 
in Wedgwood china, in carved gems. Some of its hugest examples are 
the cliff carvings of ancient Assyria and Persia or the figure of General 
Lee on the side of Stone Mountain. The great religious procession 
depicted on the frieze that once encircled the Parthenon in Athens— 
horsemen, bearers of offerings, magistrates, musicians—is one of the 
loveliest and most successful of its type—‘“a moving picture cut in 
stone.” 

In bas-relief the art of sculpture approaches the art of drawing. It 
allows great freedom of posture in the figures modeled. A figure in the 
round, for instance, must be properly supported or it will either fall over 
or collapse. Bas-relief offers some possibility of introducing perspective 
and so of increasing the complexity of the range of subjects available for 
artistic treatment. Bas-relief permits grouping, which we have noticed 
is so rare in sculpture. 

The example of bas-relief chosen for study, however, illustrates only . 
the first of these advantages of bas-relief over sculpture in the round. 
(For illustration of the other advantages bas-relief possesses, study the 
Jonah sarcophagus.) 


For the story see The Story of Fonah, by J. M. Powis Smith, one of the “Popular 
Religion Leaflets” of the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
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2. The figure is made of terra cotta covered with enamel. In the 
other figures we are studying the material is marble or bronze or a 
special composition. Lucca and Andrea della Robbia were the artists 
during the Renaissance who specialized in this technique. 

3. The figure is in color. The background of the bas-relief is a lovely 
blue. There are also various shades of blue on parts of the clothing. Be- 
cause of its color such sculpture has an artistic appeal to many people 
who do not care for “plain” sculpture. The fact is that some of us have 
an eye for color; some, for form. Occasionally the difference between 
people is so pronounced that one individual, in describing an object, can 
tell you all about its coloring without having a distinct idea of its shape; 
another can visualize every contour and detail of its surfaces and yet be 
unable to recall anything about its color. 

4. The figure is used to decorate the facade of a building. Architects 
have frequently turned to sculptors for such embellishments. Lines in a 
building may be accentuated and surfaces broken by the skilful placing 
of sculptured ornamentation. In such cases the sculpture is distinctly 
subordinated to the whole work of art, that is, the building itself. Prob- 
ably it ought not to be considered apart from the building it adorns. But 
often such sculpture is itself so charming or so austere as to deserve 
especial consideration. 

The building in question at the moment is three stories high. The 
wall of the two lower floors is pierced by a series of arches to form an 
arcade. Such arcades offer welcome escape from the glare and heat of 
southern latitudes and are widely used by architects of southern climates 
the world round. In this building the broad surfaces above the arches 
and below the third-story windows are broken up by a row of circular 
medallions, one over every column. Each is a beauty spot of color. 

In each of these medallions the subject is the same: a baby wrapped 
in swaddling clothes. (“Bambino” is the Italian word for baby.) These 
lovely child figures are modeled with wonderful skill and variety. The 
choice of subject is inspired by the character of the building. It is a 
foundling hospital. 

The infancy stories of Jesus, his collected sayings about children, and 
his reported treatment of them would hardly fill a page of this pamphlet. 
But the brief record has had incalculable influence. In caring for little 
children, the followers of Jesus have felt that they were sharing his inter- 
ests. Christian people have always been putting the strength of their 
maturity, of their financial resources, and of their loving care at the 
disposal of childhood in its weakness. What an imposing list the mere 
enumeration of some of these services would make: homes, first of all; 
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schools; parks; playgrounds; orphanages; children’s hospitals; pre-natal 
and habit clinics; church schools. Some of these services to childhood are 
curative, intended to make sick children well; others are preventive, 
aiming to keep children well. 

Great are the rewards that come to those who help childhood. They 
‘have the sense of being needed and of being of use; the satisfaction of 
molding, not clay, but life itself, and of enriching it; the secret of cheerful 
sacrifice; the incentive to hard work; and the challenge to upright living. 
The gay hilarities and simplicities of children are contagious. Such ex- 
periences as these Jesus dared to assert are the best kind of evidence a 
human being can have that he is in touch with God himself. 

Our “Bambino” is a perpetual reminder to us and symbol of the fact 
that a little child is one of the surest of religious leaders to God. 


Por ike Grotesques 


According to the conventions of medieval architecture, sculptured fig- 
ures of angels were used prevailingly for interior decoration of churches, 
whereas figures of devils were used to decorate the exterior, particularly 
near the roof. There may be symbolic meaning in this distinction. Once 
a building is dedicated to the worship of God, the evil demons are put to 
flight. They cannot endure such sanctity. On many an ancient church 
in Europe they may be seen perched.on the edge of gutter or ledge. 
Sculptors gave free rein to their imaginations when they carved these 
figures. All that is ugly or hateful or botched or witch-like they skilfully 
depicted. Many a bad dream must have got itself translated into these 
grotesque embellishments. 

The sculptor was also called in to assist the architect in designing 
the waterspouts which projected from the gutter of the church for the 
purpose of carrying off the rain water clear from the wall. These spouts 
were commonly carved to represent fanciful or grotesque images of 
animal-like creatures, the water usually issuing from the wide-open mouth. 

Sculpture does not readily lend itself to the expression of humor. 
Humor is too evanescent and spontaneous a thing to be caught and held 
fixed in durable substance like metal or stone. Its best medium is words, 
which are as fleeting as itself. Sculpture is a better medium for the endur- 
ing moods and insights of mankind. Yet the modern poet is perhaps 
quite right in the quaint fancy of her lines, entitled “Gargoyles”: 


Like the little sins great souls ignore, 
The little sins we love them for, 

They cluster slyly with grimace and grin, 
Mocking the reverent peace within. 
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In unbridled mischief, a naughty brood, 
Defying the great cathedral’s mood, 
’Twixt flying buttresses they stare 

At the holy ones who go for prayer. 

With horn and hoof, with leer and sneer— 
Impudent creatures—they peep and peer. 


Grotesque, uncouth, down far below 

The sky-wrought spire they never know 
How petty their part in the soaring whole, 
And plume themselves with complacent soul, 
And nod and wink in conscious pride, 

As strangers spy them side by side. 


Not demons accurst, nor a sin-bred crew, 

But the vagrant fancies some old priest knew; 

Gay imps that chased his prayers from the throne— 
Now doomed forever to dwell ifi stone. 


VIII. The Venus de Milo 


Dean Sperry of the Harvard Theological School tells of a young 
American perched upon a hillside looking out over the Pacific Ocean, 
where not a sail or a smudge of smoke on the skyline was visible, and who 
was overheard to say, “Yes, it’s beautiful, but I hate to see all that water 
out there doing nothing.” He makes that remark the text of a plea for a 
recovery of the non-utilitarian qualities of religion. Cannot we stop 
figuring out always how God can be used? We don’t treat our friends 
that way, asking, what we can get out of them. We just enjoy them. 
We don’t treat our citizenship that way, as though it meant nothing to 
us but the pecuniary advantages it gives us. We glory in our privilege 
of being Americans. 

But so far as religion goes we have forgotten that man’s chief aim is 
to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” To illustrate his thesis, Dr. 
Sperry refers to the most famous statue of antiquity. I can do nothing 
better than to quote him, with the reminder that the whole of the book 
from which the quotation is made is full of suggestion and insight: 


Here, then, is the Venus of Milo. What use is she? What lesson does she 
teach? In plaster cast and photograph and advertisement she is a familiar figure 
in our world. In these forms she has become a dull platitude. In so far as we 
think of her at all we are inclined to deplore her attitude of relaxation, with its 
insidious suggestion of “that majestic indolence so dear to native man.” We 
accept the conclusion that she best fulfills her destiny when she serves as a peddler 


*From 4 Florentine Cycle, by Gertrude Huntington McGiffert. 
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of pencils and cosmetics, a public idler on our hoardings and in our magazines. 
She seems to be useful to the salesman, and doubtless it was to be his handmaiden 
that she was fashioned long ago. 

To such a pragmatic proselyte in the outer courts of the temple of art his 
first vision of the original is little short of a moral shock. In the severity of her 
bare room in the Louvre she reigns in the solitude and sovereignty of her own 
right. The white marble gives the black lie to all reproductions. No print or 
plaster has any meaning more. The unclouded serenity of her face, the majesty 
of her poised form hold the visitor in bondage. She means nothing apart from 
herself. She points nowhere else and leads on to nothing farther, but only draws 
her votaries from the four corners of the world to stand and wonder. She cannot 
be used. She can only be enjoyed. That is her glory and the secret of her im- 
mortality. 

Forever after there is one curving line, that which passes up over her left 
shoulder to the head, which whenever seen re-awakens all the emotions of the 
timeless moment in the Louvre. It is the line which marks against the sky the 
last majestic lift of the Matterhorn, seen from Zermatt, as its shoulder above the 
northern glacier passes to the peak. There is in the poise of that mountain the 
same imperial stand, the mountain like the goddess just stooping to a recognition 
of the world it dominates. Of what possible use are these words and ideas? None, 
that we can identify. Only that it irks and angers us thereafter to find little men 
with cheap wares trying to prostitute this white chastity to the ends of the 
huckster. So much even the child of Puritanism may understand, afar off, about 
the love of the beautiful. 


Questions for Consideration—Think over your own religious life and ask yourselves 
how often you have enjoyed the thought of God? Read the Psalms from the point of view 
of this question. Scan the hymn book. 

Do you always have to invent excuses when you spend time in loafing or fishing or 
collecting stamps, or reading poetry, or looking at sculpture, or watching a sunset, or going 
to church, or doing whatever else you do just for the fun of it, for its enjoyment? Just what 
are the useless activities of life? Would religion be condemned in your eyes if it were 
recommended because it is delightful? 


LAveThexS piinx 


Few statues in the world are huger than “The Sphinx.” It is a figure 
having a lion’s body and a man’s head. Hewn out of solid granite, the 
recumbent body of the lion is 146 feet long from the shoulders to the 
rump and 56 feet high. The paws are 50 feet long. The man’s head is 
281 feet from chin to crown. He wears the head dress of an Egyptian 

riest. 
. Archaeologists have discovered that “The Great Sphinx” is the 
Egyptian sun god incarnate, lying alongside the tomb and temple of the 
Pharaoh, to guard the illustrious dead. Popular imagination, however, 


«From Reality in Worship. 
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following Greek tradition, will long continue to think of the Sphinx both 
in feminine gender and as the symbol of Mystery. How inscrutable its 
face! The sightless staring eyes seem to see things withheld from mortal 
vision. For centuries it has lifted its head to stare straight away across 
the desert and has kept its secrets to itself. 

Certain mysterious objects have a curious effect upon us. They scare 
us and they allure us. We dread a mystery. But we have difficulty in 
tearing our minds from it. This is true of so simple an example as a good 
mystery or ghost story. It makes us feel creepy all over. We can hardly 
bear to turn the next page. Yet we do. The attraction is irresistible. 
Similarly with a dark, stormy night that weaves its spell upon us. Men 
and women often have this twofold effect upon each other, of awe and 
attraction. The poet Spenser addressed his lady as “My dear dread.” 
The thought of human destiny or of death causes our thoughts to 
pendulate between dread and curious interest. 

Those experiences which we call religious have a like duality of 
nature. We fear God and we love him. God is enveloped in mystery. 
Some things are mysterious because we do not quite understand them at 
the time. But we expect to be able to fathom the mystery some day. 
God we shall never fully know. His thoughts are not our thoughts. He is 
not altogether such a one as ourselves. He has his secrets. Frequently he 
is quite silent. There is something about him that is inscrutable, be- 
wildering, tremendous, overpowering. We are as nothing before him. 
(Read Job, chapter 38 ff. for a literary expression of this sense of God’s 
mystery. Compare it with the symbolic expression of the same sense of 
mystery in “The Sphinx.) 

Nevertheless, we find ourselves irresistably drawn to God. He fasci- 
nates us. He is wonderful, magnetic. Our heart and soul cry out for the 
living God. We dare to approach him and to adore him. This para- 
doxical experience of repulsion and attraction is an essential element in 
the worship of God. It is our twofold response to his mysteriousness. 

It is because matter-of-fact people never find anything mysterious 
that they so often fail to understand what religion is all about. A saying 
of Jesus has been recovered from an ancient dump heap in Egypt: “He 
that wonders shall reign.” Perhaps he was warning the people who steel 
their minds against the intrusion of anything they are not intellectually 
capable of handling. 

Frederick W. H. Myers was once asked, “If you could ask the 
Sphinx one question, and only one, what would that question be?” And 
Myers answered, “If I could ask the Sphinx one question and only one 
and hope for an answer, I think the question would be this, Is the uni- 
verse friendly?” The Sphinx has no answer to this age-old question. It 
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remains aloof and silent, fit symbol of the impenetrable and awful quali- 
ties of the universe. 

But it has been the persistent suggestion and assertion of Christianity 
that, in spite of the indifference and hostility of nature, the God of the 
universe is concerned for human welfare. Finding in Jesus a friend who 
sticketh closer than a brother, Christians have gone on to share his 
courageous faith in a friendly God and, like their Master, have discovered 
within the veil of his mysterious Holiness companionship and peace and 
security in fellowship with the Eternal Friend. 


X. The Hand of God 


The mysterious element of fascination, kinship, and potent charm 
which God has for human beings finds fitting symbolic representation in 
Rodin’s “Hand of God.” The block of white marble is about 2 feet 
across. It remains roughly unfinished except for the exquisitely carved 
portion of the back of a hand which holds two human figures. In com- 
parison with the size of these figures the hand is gigantic. It is a right 
hand. It is not the hand of an administrator with square, stubby fingers. 
It is not the hand of a teacher, with a pointing index finger. It is the 
hand of an artist, with sensitive, tapering fingers. 

How shall we think of God? Rodin is trying to answer that question. 
He does not use words. He does not say, “God is Love.” Words are not 
the natural vehicle for the expression of his thought and feeling. He 
expresses himself in marble. And after we have looked at his “Hand of 
God” long enough we shall perhaps come to the conclusion that what he 
wants to say can be better said in stone than in words. 

This is the answer that his work of sculpture suggests: God is a 
creative artist. God has not yet finished his creation. The world, like 
the partly uncut stone, is in process of creation. ‘We are in the making 
still.” God is the giver of the gift of love. He sustains those who have 
learned the true principle of human life. 


Questions for Consideration —The Bible contains a number of literary expressions of 
- this religious insight: “Thy right hand hath holden me up,” Ps. 18:35; “In (His) hand is 
the soul of every living thing,” Job 12:10; “The good hand of our God upon us,” Ezra 8:18; 
“Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God,” Peter 5:6; “The saving strength of 
his right hand,” Ps. 20:6; “His right hand hath gotten him the victory,” Ps. 98:1; “Into 
thy hand I commit my spirit,” Ps. 31:5; “Thou openest thy hand and satisfiest the desire 
of every living thing,” Ps. 145:16; “Thou art our Father, we are all the work of thy hand,” 
Isa. 64:8; “In thy right hand are pleasures for evermore,” Ps. 16:11. Which of these state- 
ments would you select to serve as an inscription beneath the statue of Rodin’s “Hand of 


God’? 
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Other works of sculpture for comparison or for original study ..— 

“Hermes, the Calf-Bearer” (Greek). Prophetic of the appeal of the Christian Good 
Shepherd (A 19). 

“Boy Praying” (Roman) (A 273). 

“The Great Spirit” by Dallin (American). This and the foregoing are the artists’ 
deliberate recovery of one of the major moods and postures of the natural man. “Thou 
hast made us for thyself and our hearts are restless till they rest in thee” (H 141). 

“Victory of Samothrace” (Greek), Exhilaration of noble success (A 303). 

“Laocoén’s Head,” a close-up of his haunting face (A 484). 

Other interpretations of Joan of Arc (E 200) (M. E. 11, 12). 

“A Station of the Cross” (15th century German). Consider the influence of the 
rosary on the subject matter of Christian art (D 476). . 

“Praying Madonna,” wooden statue, Nuremberg (D 496). 

“Piéta” by Michelangelo, one of the most touching of such interpretations (C 444). 

“Madonna and Child” by Michelangelo. The artist in another mood, a lovely bas- 
relief (C 446). 

“Bronze-Door” by Ghiberti, acclaimed by the youthful Michelangelo as fit to be the 
gate of heaven (B 420). 

Details of the same door. Sculpture and painting were long the people’s Bible. Here 
are dramatic renderings of Old Testament stories. The artistic skill bears comparison with 
the Jonah sarcophagus (B 421, B 422, B 423, B 424). 

“Madonna and Child,” by Andrea della Robbia, another example of faience ware 
(B 464). 

“Bambino,” by Andrea della Robbia, another example for purpose of comparison with 
Study VI (B 466). 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Name those pieces of statuary which you have actually seen which impressed you 
most. 

2. Why should the impressive statue of a patriot arouse in us religious feeling? 

3. What elements in your own idea of Moses do you find in Michelangelo’s statue and 
what do you miss? 

4. How does the sculptor’s conception of Joan of Arc help us to understand those ele- 
ments of her character which remain steadfast even unto death? 

5. What lessons for modern life can be found as we regard what the author terms the 
“old and the new Laocoén’’? 

6. What service to the Bible did sculpture render in the Middle Ages? 

7. Tell what you can about the Bambino in sculpture. 

8. What did the Grotesques signify to the people who created them? 

g. What does religion gain by fostering beauty in all its forms? ; 

10. Describe your sensations as you look at the Sphinx as pictured; better still, if you 
have seen it, your feeling in its presence. 

11. What did you choose from the Bible as an appropriate sentiment to place beneath 
Rodin’s “Hand of God’? 

12. Has this study inspired in you the wish to see more great sculpture and to under- 
stand the idea which the artist was trying to portray? 

13. Do you feel that you can distinguish between the sculpture which has an inspiring 
thought and that which is only pretty? : 


* Order by number from the University Prints, Newton, Mass. 


Study V 
Finding God Through Painting 
By HERBERT L. WILLETT 


Norte: The following pictures are needed in the work of this month in the 
field of painting: “The Madonna Enthroned,” Giovanni Cimabue; “The Last 
Supper,” Leonardo da Vinci; “The Last Judgment,” Michelangelo Buonarroti; 
“The Assumption of the Virgin,” Titian; “The Sistine Madonna,” Raphael; “The 
Adoration of the Shepherds,”- Coreggio; “The Descent from the Cross,” Peter 
Paul Rubens; ““The Immaculate Conception,” Murillo; “The Prophets,” John 
Singer Sargent. * 


I. Early Forms of Color Expression 


The discovery of rude drawings of animals and fishes in caverns and 
on objects associated with the earliest stages of human life on the planet 
proves that simple forms of art work belong to the very beginnings of 
prehistoric man. Here and there even in that savage time there must 
have been a hunter or a warrior with something of the genius of an 
artist; ; 

Unusually clever he, unusually brave, 
And he drew delightful mammoths on the borders of his cave. 


Only rare examples of this sort of primitive drawing have survived. In 
cases where the materials used were perishable they had no chance 
against the wearing effects of rain and sun. Even where the drawings 
were scratched on bone or tusk, there was but the slightest likelihood of 
their preservation through the centuries. So there is little left to tell 
what the actual beginnings of decorative work may have been. 

But at some point far back in the story of the race the use of color 
must have occurred to prehistoric man, and this of course was the true 
start for a fresh outburst of delight in the imitation of the tints of nature 
and the hues of sky, mountain, and forest. Dwellings and public build- 


t This set of pictures can be secured from the headquarters of the American Institute 
of Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago, Chicago, for 25 cents. 
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ings were often covered with pigments to make them more attractive. 
It seems probable that sanctuaries and other important structures were 
painted, and this down into classic times. Wherever material and 
climatic conditions have permitted the survival of color it is apparent, 
even in faded and well-nigh vanishing degree, on Egyptian and Greek 
structures of note. In still’ more durable form color was used in the 
decoration of palaces and temples in Babylonia and Assyria, as is shown 
by the glazes employed both for structural tinting and for the more 
elaborate employment of animal forms in ornamentation. Tiglath Pileser 
says of one of his palaces, “I made its interior bright like the dome of the 
heavens; decorated its walls like the splendor of the rising stars, and 
made it grand with shining brilliancy.” It was Jeremiah’s reproach of 
Jehoiakim of Judah that he squandered the public revenues in building 
palaces “‘cieled with cedar and painted with vermilion” (read Jer. 22:15 
and the context). Similar use of color in India, China, and Japan goes 
far back into the centuries, and illustrates the pleasure men found in the 
enrichment of their buildings with the hues which nature spread about 
them with lavish hand. 

The discovery that there is a vast area of beauty in the world sug- 
gests the presence and appreciation of beauty in that infinite Life which 
is the Soul of things, and which we know as God. That beauty is spread 
over the earth in a multitude of forms. It is visible in the glory of nature, 
in mountain heights, in far-stretching waters, in marvelous sunsets, in 
the mystic wastes of the desert, in the coolness and silence of forest 
aisles, and in the gorgeous reds and purples of flowers. It is difficult to 
look on so many forms of loveliness without the conviction that at the 
heart of the universe there is One who like ourselves is a lover of the 
beautiful. That is what Tagore means when he writes, “When I bring 
you colored toys, my child, I understand why there is such a play of 
colors on clouds, on water, and why flowers are painted in tints.” 

The arts which have taken form among men are the result of this 
passion for beauty and the reflection of its expression in the divine 
activity. They are of many kinds. One speaks familiarly of the ‘“‘seven 
arts,” which is something of a figure of speech, for there are many more 
than that number of artistic flowerings of human life. Of all of these, 
architecture, sculpture, music, poetry, drama, and the others that could 
be named, painting is perhaps the most universal. In its primary form 
of drawing, it was the first step in the communication of ideas by marks 
and signs. And as this simple and primitive draftsmanship took on new 
and expanded degrees of outline and color, it continued to be in ever 
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growing measure a form of speech, the embodiment of thought on wall 
and canvas. From the drawing of rude pictures to convey ideas regard- 
ing the objects that were most obvious to primitive man, such as sun, 
moon, tree, house, door, ox, camel, the more ambitious forms of picture- 
writing were developed, and from this the letters of the alphabet were 
derived. 

The early development of the art of painting, in the representation 
of the varied activities of animal and human life, is well illustrated on 
the walls of Egyptian tombs, dug deep in the soil and thus protected 
through millenniums from the destructive effects of light and moisture. 
Here religion and magic unite in the protective efforts of the Nile 
dweller to safeguard his future. He not only preserved his body for the 
after-life by skilful processes of embalming, but he surrounded himself 
with the mural representations of his customary domestic, industrial, 
and social activities by having the walls of his tomb covered with scenes 
drawn from his daily life. This was doubtless the refinement of the older 
and more cruel custom of having his wives, servants, and domestic 
animals slaughtered at the time of his interment and buried with him. 
In many of these tomb chambers the painted figures are lifelike and 
brilliant, according to the conventions of Egyptian art. They are not 
only proof of the religious convictions of the people and their emotion of 
satisfaction in the companionship of these relatives and friends pictured 
about them, but they give evidence as well of the keen interest taken by 
the artists themselves in the work they performed for their patrons. No 
one can look on these highly colorful scenes without sharing to some 
degree the enthusiasm of these early painters in the performance of a 
significant rite. Both the workmen and their patrons were attempting in 
some measure to penetrate the mystery of life and death and to secure 
a friendly relation with the forces that controlled the future. The right 
assessment of their early efforts is in itself an act of devotion, an attempt 
to gain sympathetic contact with God. 

This attempt to picture the life of the soul in the future was closely 
related to the making of pictures of the gods. Such representations are 
found in the art work of all the nations which attained a competent level 
of civilization. Particularly was this the case in India, where the vivid 
portraiture of the divinities has always constituted a leading motive in 
art and religion. Likewise, the coloring of the images of the gods used in 
worship was a common practice. Beautifully decorated figures of deities, 
like the Hathor found at Dier el-Bahri on the Nile, show to what an 
extent pigments and gold were employed in the embellishment of sacred 
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images. The Old Testament prophets likewise bear witness to the use of 
gold and silver for overlaying the idols used in worship and of colored 
materials for their garments (read Isa. 40:19; Jer. 10:9; etc.). Paint was 
also used in coloring the statues of the gods and in the decoration of 
Greek temples, as traces found on surviving fragments show. In later 
and more artificial days, something of the same effect was produced in 
portrait statues by the combination of various tints of marble. 

With the development of painting as a major art, the field of repre- 
sentation was immensely widened. It was now possible to depict scenes 
incapable of presentation in sculpture. Perspective and background were 
now available. Among the most frequent pictured spectacles were those 
recounting the exploits of kings and other warriors. Primitive art had 
employed itself in battle and hunting scenes in carvings on Egyptian, 
Assyrian, and other oriental monuments; but painting permitted a vast 
extension of this type of hero-worship, as illustrated in mosaics like the 
Battle of Issus in the Naples Museum and a long list of historical paint- 
ings, from the “Triumph of Caesar” by Mantegna at Hampton Court 
to the canvases depicting scenes of civic or military interest in modern 
European and American annals. Mythology has also furnished a multi- 
tude of incidents for representation both in mosaic and painting, such as 
the “Sacrifice of Iphigenia” in the Naples Museum, the “Infant Hercules 
Strangling the Serpents” in a fresco at Pompeii, Guido Reni’s “‘Dejanira 
and the Centaur Nessus” in the Louvre, or Ingres’ “Oedipus and the 
Sphinx”’ in the same collection. In these varied works there is displayed 
in different degrees the genius of the race, fired with the passion to 
realize its ideals in mosaic or on the canvas, as in the mastery of tech- 
nique and material. In the recognition of this devotion on the part of the 
artist, the beholder, whoever he may be and however untrained in the 
methods of the studio, must find a fresh interpretation of life and a fuller 
disclosure of the divine in humanity that links it with God. 


IT. Religion as the Painter’s Theme 


Naturally the services of painters have been in demand by all sorts 
of people in carrying out their ideas of beauty, in perpetuating the 
memory of important events, in promoting enterprises in which they 
were interested, or merely gratifying their taste in decoration. Secular 
themes have therefore the larger claim upon the artist’s time and skill, 
and probably offer the larger rewards. Yet the noblest work has always 
been done in the interest of religion. It is but normal and proper that 
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this should be the case. Religion is the major interest in human life. No 
other theme has engaged the attention of the race to similar degree. 
Religion has produced the noblest literature, the grandest architecture, 
the most beautiful statues, and the most inspiring music. It is but 
natural therefore that it should offer to the painter the most elevated 
themes for his depiction and the loftiest motives for the complete con- 
secration of his artistic powers. The history of painting gives vivid illus- 
tration of this fact. At the same time the treasures of painting created 
through the centuries afford one of the most appealing arguments to the 
sensitive spirit regarding the reality and necessity of a divine Creator and 
Artist in the universe, 

In the Far Orient especially the noblest art work has been devoted 
to the service of religion. The figures of the gods and scenes drawn from 
their exploits, as well as those of the heroes who were deemed hardly 
less than gods, formed the chief motifs for painting. And here, even be- 
fore the development of background in Western art, the holy places, 
particularly mountain heights, were represented with a frequency and 
devotion hardly less impressive than the zeal displayed in the representa- 
tion of deity. This is particularly true in Japan, where the shrines at 
Nikko and the sacred mountain Fujiyama recur constantly in paintings. 
Among the Hebrews of the Classic age art took all the forms found among 
other nations—architecture, carving, painting, casting in metals, 
embroidery, poetry and music—as is evident from the description of the 
temple, its decorations and services. But the unfortunate expansion of 
the second commandment of the Decalogue from its primitive simple 
prohibition of image-making for worship to its later sweeping form placed 
a ban on all creative art and deprived the Hebrews of the legalistic cen- 
turies and the Jewish race in its earlier history of the privilege of em- 
ploying itself in this stimulating field. This may have been one of the 
chief reasons why it took refuge in pictorial language and produced the 
fantastic forms of apocalypticism. The same inhibition was carried over 
to Mohammedanism, no doubt through Jewish influence, and has 
limited Moslem decorative genius to the attractive devices of Kufic 


script. 


ITI. Painting in Christian History 


The Christian church has made constant use of the painter’s art in 
the expression of its faith in the events and the mysteries of the holy 
life. On the walls of the catacombs are displayed scenes, portraits, in- 
scriptions, and symbols which show something of the efforts made by 
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early confessors to record their religious sentiments in these subterranean 
crypts, which were both a refuge for the living and a tomb for the dead. 
From the days when the church began to take over the palaces and public 
buildings of the Roman Empire and convert them into sanctuaries, as 
the word “basilica” shows,,or erected structures of its own, the aid of the 
artist was invoked to visualize scenes from Holy Scripture and thus 
assist in creating the atmosphere of worship. Through all the centuries 
the Bible has furnished the outstanding themes for church decoration, 
though church history, tradition, and mythology have contributed to 
the same purpose. The devotion with which these representations from 
the story of the faith have been wrought out has been evident in a multi- 
tude of shrines, and has assisted the worshipers in securing an attitude 
of reverence often in spite of the simplicity and even crudeness of the art. 
Something of the same impression is made on the mind of even casual 
visitors who wander in out of curiosity but often remain to meditate or 

ray. 
The Old Testament is itself a vast picture gallery, from which the 
painters of all the Christian centuries have chosen scenes for the mural 
enrichment or the altar adornment of the churches. Many of these 
canvases by noted artists have been given safer shelter in the great col- 
lections of Europe and America, but most of them remain in the chapels 
or churches for which they were painted. Examples are found in the 
series of creation scenes by Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel; the “Passage of the Red Sea,” by Piero di Cosimo, in the same 
chapel; and ““The Visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon,” by Piero, 
della Francisco, in the Church of San Francisco, in Arezzo. Naturally 
the New Testament provides the far greater proportion of the materials 
for the painters, for while its themes are less numerous, they are repeated 
with great frequency, and most of the better-known artists have em- 
ployed their highest genius in their reproduction. Such scenes as the 
annunciation, the nativity, the visits of the shepherds and the wise men, 


the holy family, the baptism of Jesus, various episodes in his life, the — 


last supper, the trial, the crucifixion, and the resurrection have been 
repeated hundreds of times in all sorts of churches and by all kinds of 
artists. They are the central themes of the Christian faith and, no matter 


how poorly wrought, have been of incalculable value in stimulating faith — 


and increasing devotion. On the other hand, the artists who have pro- 
duced them have regarded the work as an act of piety, quite apart from 
any professional rewards they might win, and have therefore con- 
tributed to the world’s great store of sacred symbolism. Such paintings 
as Cimabue’s “Madonna Enthroned,” in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence, 


: 
; 
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Giotto’s “Flight into Egypt” in the Chapel of the Arena at Padua, 
Botticelli’s “Adoration of the Magi” in the Uffizi, or Raphael’s- 
“Madonna of the Chair” in the Pitti Palace in the same city, tell their 
own story and make their imperishable contribution to Christian faith. 
In the truest sense they are helps to the discovery of God. 

In like manner the apocryphal books furnished much romantic and 
interesting material to artists in search of sacred themes. In days when 
the biblical books were not easily accessible, and the apocryphal narra- 
tives were regarded as equally authentic and inspired with those of 
Scripture, frequent resort was had to these extra-canonical records for 
incidents connected in some manner with the genuine tradition of the 
church. There is a wealth of this type of incident, such as “Judith and 
the Head of Holofernes” by Botticelli, in the Uffizi; “The Angel Raphael 
and the Young Tobias” by the same artist; or Raphael’s “Expulsion of 
Heliodorus” in the Vatican. Then there is an ample series of angelic 
figures, the work of masters, painted often for churches named for one 
or another of these heavenly guardians. In some instances these are 
representations of biblical angels, like the beautiful Gabriel of Fra 
Angelico’s “Annunciation” at St. Mark’s, Florence, or the majestic 
“Michael” by Guido Reni, in the Capuchin Church, Rome; and in others 
they are taken from the apocryphal narratives, like the “Raphael’’ of 
Botticelli. In these and other canvases produced under the stimulus of 
the Christian spirit, the very highest gifts of the artists have been laid 
under contribution. In most cases the church authorities or some wealthy 
patron secured the services of the painter to create an altar piece or a 
fitting decoration for a chapel. Yet it was rarely a mere professional 
contract. The artist regarded himself as commissioned in much more 
than a secular sense to devote his talents with unreserved consecration 
to a holy task. This cannot be affirmed of all ecclesiastical. painting, to 
be sure. Much of the work done in the adornment of churches through 
the years has been of a lower order, and in many instances quite dis- 
tressing. But from it all there have survived a certain number of price- 
less works which are the delight and inspiration of all lovers of the beauti- 
ful. In like measure they are open windows through which people of 
sensitive and impressionable nature look upon a world of divine mystery 
and loveliness and are inevitably drawn nearer to God. 

Christian history and tradition have furnished countless episodes to 
the painters through the years. Giotto adorned the Chapel of the Arena 
at Padua, the Church of San Francisco at Assisi, and the Bardi Chapel 
at Santa Croce, Florence, with scenes from the life of St. Francis, such as 
his preaching before the Sultan, or blessing the birds, or on his death-bed. 
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Similarly significant are “The Last Communion of St. Jerome,” by 
Domenichino, in the Vatican; ““The Miracle of St. Mark,” by Tintoretto, 
in the Academy at Venice; ““The Preaching of St. Mark at Alexandria,” 
by Bellini, in the Brera, Milan; the lovely “Santa Barbara,” by Palma 
Vecchio, in Santa Maria Formosa, Venice; “St. Genevieve,” by Puvis de 
Chavannes, in the Pantheon, Paris; or ““The Angelus,” by Millet, in the 
Louvre. The artists of all the Christian lands have contributed to the 
long list of such prized possessions. To be sure the average person can 
hardly hope to see any large proportion of these paintings, for although 
many of them are scattered along the usual routes of world travel, even 
the practiced traveler would have to spend many years in searching out 
the multitude of canvases now counted among the art treasures of the 
world. Fortunately, however, most of them are placed within easy reach 
of those of even modest means in the form of photographic reproductions 
at very small cost.t While it is true that one misses the charm of color 
which makes up so large a part of the value of a painting, yet the play 
of light and shade even in a print goes some distance in compensation. 
There is no reason why any interested reader may not have at his 
disposal a competent list of great pictures, even in this less ambitious 
form, and enjoy much of the value of the world’s great art. Everyone 
ought to have at hand copies of some dozen or more of the great religious 
masterpieces. Judgments will differ as to what that dozen shall include, 
and each one must make his own choice on the basis of the best opinion 
he is able to form. An original list may be many times modified, but it 
will form the basis for future criticism and enjoyment. The series of 
paintings suggested here is offered merely for study and appraisal. One 
need not be ashamed, however, to include any of these among his 
favorites. 


LIV. Cimabue’s Madonnas 


The first of them goes far back toward the beginnings of Christian 
art in its historic period. Cimabue has the credit of starting the move- 
ment which gave Italy and the world their most cherished canvases. It 
is not known just when he was born, but in general he is placed in the 
period between 1240 and 1300. One of his paintings, the “Madonna En- 
throned, with Saints and Angels,” is in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence; and 
another, the so-called “Rucellai Madonna,” is in the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella in the same city. Tradition affirms that when the latter 


*Such establishments as The University Prints, The Perry Picture Co., and several 
others furnish copies of most of the masterpieces of painting, mosaic, and sculpture at low 
price. 
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was first uncovered the people shouted and danced for joy, feeling the 
sympathetic and lifelike character of the face revealed through the 
painter’s skill. And herein lay something of that charm which made the 
Madonna an increasingly attractive subject for the painter’s brush 
through the medieval centuries. The religions of the Orient and the 
Mediterranean alike gave to their gods attendant goddesses. In all the 
lands about Palestine the principle of sex-dualism was accepted without 
question. It was this which led to those immoralities associated with 
religion against which the prophets of Israel set their faces like a flint. 
The God of their devotion: was solitary and austere. No companion 
goddess had a place beside him. It was the perpetuation of this idea 
that gave to Christianity its intense monotheism, and to Judaism and 
the later Mohammedanism their fierce and fanatical hatred of all forms 
of polytheism, and made them intolerant of even the trinitarian creeds 
of Christendom as a compromise with the inviolable unity of God. While 
it is true that not even the most extravagant form of Mariolatry ever 
accorded to the mother of Jesus a place among the three persons of the 
godhead, yet it is evident that something in the oriental mood of certain 
sections of the church found satisfaction in the elevation of Mary to a 
place of unapproached dignity in the hierarchy of saints. Such a senti- 
ment permitted her employment in sacred art in a new and satisfying 
manner. Moreover, the theological exaltation of Jesus to a place of 
transcendent and supernal authority, for which nothing short of the 
term “deity”’ would suffice, seemed to demand some more approachable 
and sympathetic being as intermediary between man and this august 
Lord of life, coequal with the Eternal on the throne of the universe. The 
churchmen found such an intercessor in the Virgin Mother. Hence her 
exalted place in the Christian painting guilds of the fifteenth and later 
centuries. It offered the craftsmen an opportunity to display the beauty 
of womanhood on their canvases without violating the canons of sacred 
art. 


V. The Last Supper 


Keeping to the chronological development of painting, one comes to 
Leonardo da Vinci, whose date was 1453-1519. The Last Supper has 
been a favorite theme with the painters of all the centuries, and many 
of them have left canvases dealing with this incident. But it remained 
for this talented and versatile man, philosopher, poet, musician, engineer, 
whose name ought perhaps to stand at the head of the literary and sci- 
entific masters of the fifteenth century, to produce the one supreme con- 
ception of this solemn moment in the life of our Lord. In spite of its faded 
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glory it is yet the most compelling of them all. It has suffered almost 
every form of mutilation. The wall of the refectory of the Convent of 
Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan was hardly the place for it. The paints 
used in its production were an experiment, and an unfortunate one. The 
monks later cut a doorway through the lower portion of the picture. 
Napoleon’s troops were quartered in the building, and added to the 
devastation. Worst of all, attempts have been made to retouch the 
painting, with disastrous results. A work of art that could endure all 
these mutations and still retain its majesty and beauty must be a master- 
piece. The work needs no explanation. The scene is vivid and convinc- 
ing. Every figure tells its own story. Most of all, the solemn glory of the 
face of him who sits in the midst is one of the wonders of sacred art. To 
see it is the privilege of a lifetime. To study it in any reproduction, and 
in any sympathetic mood, is an act of worship. One cannot avoid the 
conviction that this masterpiece has been a powerful and effective means 
of interpreting to multitudes something of the sacred mysteries of 
Christianity, and thus of bringing them nearer to God. 


VI. The Last fudgment 


It has been the persuasion of the centuries that if Michelangelo’s 
“Last Judgment” is not the greatest painting in the world, at least it is 
worthy of the rank of almost supreme importance. It occupies the place 
of honor on the east-end wall of the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican, the 
oratory of the popes and probably the most elaborately decorated room 
in any place of worship. For this room Raphael designed his famous 
tapestries. Theupper portions of the walls were ornamented with frescoes 
by the most celebrated artists of the age. To Michelangelo was given the 
commission to decorate the ceiling, and there are to be seen those marvel- 
ous prophets and sibyls which would have been enough to insure the 
renown of any artist. As a result he was intrusted with the task of 
painting the great altarpiece, and so much was expected of his efforts that 
three frescoes by Perugino which had occupied the space were obliter- 
ated. Expectation was not disappointed. The “Last Judgment” is one 
of the most tremendous scenes ever attempted.. The wall on which it is 
painted is nearly fifty feet broad and almost seventy feet in height. In 
the center of the picture Christ is seen rising to denounce judgment on his 
enemies. In the two semi-circular compartments above are groups of 
angels bearing the symbols of his passion. On either side of him are 
apostles, saints, and martys, including the holy mother, entreating his 
clemency. Below the angels of judgment sound the trumpets of doom, 
and on either side at the foot are the spirits of the righteous ascending 
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from opening tombs and the souls of the lost sinking to the abyss of hell. 
It is not a pleasing scene, but it has all the majesty and terror of medieval 
theology; and with its multitude of figures in every imaginable posture, 
its magnificent workmanship, and its solemn interpretation of the Great 
Assize, it must be counted one of the supreme examples of the painter’s _ 
art. It makes no such appeal to our modern day as it did to the mind of 
the Middle Ages, but back of these tokens of physical punishment for 
sin there remain the eternal principles of justice and retribution which 
every generation needs to confront. 


VII. The Assumption of the Virgin 


In the Academy in Venice there is another of the immortal canvases, 
Titian’s “Assumption of the Virgin.”’ The life of this artist was almost 
exactly synchronous with that of Michelangelo. He was born near 
Venice in 1477, spent most of his life in or near that city, and died there 
in 1576. The picture was painted as an altarpiece for the Church of the 
Frari, where the artist was buried. It represents the miraculous ascent 
of the body of the Virgin Mary to heaven in the presence of the apostles, 
according to the legend invented by churchly authorities. But the love- 
liness of the face of Mary, the lifelikeness of the apostolic figures, the 
charm of the company of cherubs accompanying the holy mother on her 
heavenward journey are sufficient to give the work an assured place 
among the great canvases of Christian art. Even without the enrich- 
ment of color, which is especially brilliant after the manner of Titian, 
one can discover in any modest reproduction of the work enough of 
beauty and devotion to make it an aid to faith. And quite apart from 
its credulous Mariolatry, and its rather bold and hardly successful at- 
tempt to represent deity, it remains an exquisite contribution to the 
church’s spiritual possessions. 


VIII. The Sistine Madonna 


It would seem at first that there is a violation of the sequences of art 
in piacing the “Sistine Madonna” of Raphael anywhere else than at the 
climax of any list of the great paintings of the world. For that appears 
to be its rightful place. Yet in time it belongs to the sixteenth century, 
and the work of its creator is both a consummation and a fresh beginning. 
Raphael, who was born in 1483 and died in 1520, when only thirty-seven 
years of age, possessed the most assimilative mind the world of the arts 
has ever known. He gathered to himself almost the entire spirit of the 
Renaissance in Italy. In a very true sense he carried over the ideals of 
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Perugino, Leonardo, and Michelangelo. He grasped their achievements 
and their aims and made them his own. And he handed on to the new 
generations a mastery of line and mass, of spacing and arrangement, 
which no later painter has fully attained. The list of his works is long. 
The greatest of them is the “‘Sistine Madonna.” 

It was painted for the monastery of San Sisto in Piacenza, Italy, in 
the latest period of the artist’s life. In 1753 it was bought from the 
monks by Augustus the Strong of Saxony, who had seen it years before 
and wanted it for his gallery in Dresden. There it occupies the place of 
honor. It is not only the most notable of Raphael’s canvases, but in the 
judgment of competent critics it is the most beautiful picture in the 
world. It occupies a room by itself. In the center of the picture is the 
Virgin standing upon clouds, clad in a blue mantle and a red tunic, while 
a veil floats out from her head, covering her shoulders. In her arms is 
the infant Jesus. At her feet kneel Pope Sixtus, the patron of the mon- 
astery for which the picture was painted, and St. Barbara. Below are the 
two exquisite cherubs, and the entire background, between the heavy 
green curtains, is filled with dimly-seen angelic faces. Apart from any 
churchly reverence for the mother of our Lord or any particular interest 
in the ecclesiastical accessories which were the conventions of the age, the 
picture is a universal and timeless interpretation of the ideals of mother- 
hood and childhood which Christianity brought into human life. Like all 
great art it needs long and careful study in order to appreciate its deeper 
meaning. Few of the people who push hurriedly through the churches 
and galleries where the world’s masterpieces are preserved ever really 
see them. They are content to take a casual and momentary look and 
then go on, guide-book in hand to check off the next starred canvas. It 
is only time, frequent and continued inspection, and an open and 
sympathetic spirit that can secure to the beholder the meaning and 
mystery of these messages from the realm of religious art and devotion. 
The prized possession of the simplest reproduction of such a canvas as 
the “Sistine Madonna,” kept where it can be quietly observed and ap- 
preciated day by day, is of greater significance than any number of 
hurried and superficial visits to the masterpiece itself. The painter had 
something to say to his own age and every other, and it is only by giving 
him time and attention that his message can be received. Yet even a 
superficial contact with such a world of religious art as the master 
painters disclose is of value as a means of ethical and spiritual culture. It 
has been felt by many to whom no other presentation of the realities of 
faith has made any appeal. Perhaps it is the most potent appeal. To 
find God through the ministry of the great paintings has been the experi- 
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ence of many people. And all who are in any degree sensitive to beauty 
are able to find aids to the religious life in the works of the masters of the 
brush in all lands and in every age. 


IX. The Adoration of the Shepherds 


Another of the scenes dear to all lovers of the beautiful is Correggio’s 
“Adoration of the Shepherds,” generally known as “The Holy Night.” 
No celebration of the Christmas anniversary is complete without some 
use of this picture and the hymns that have been inspired by the theme. 
The painting is one of the gems of the Dresden’ Gallery. Like a number 
of the artists of that age, Correggio received his popular name from the 
town in which he was born in the vicinity of Milan in 1494. He rose to 
eminence in his profession, and his work was in great demand. He painted 
this picture for the altar of one of the chapels in the church of San 
Prospero at Reggio. It was brought to Dresden along with a number of 
other art treasures a few years before the purchase of the “Sistine 
Madonna.” As in the other paintings of the Nativity, the interest of the 
beholder is centered in the mother and the child. The picture lacks even 
the domestic and social interest of most of the “holy families,” for the 
figure of Joseph is thrust into the obscurer background. The regard of 
the mother, the mortals below, and the angels above is fixed upon the 
child. 

In this, the traditions of the church of that period have been carried 
out. Modern Christianity is concerned with the infant Jesus only as he 
furnishes a center of interest for the Christmas traditions and the world’s 
growing solicitude regarding childhood. It is with the manhood of Jesus 
that humanity is now engaged. The supernal, divine infant has less and 
less meaning for the generations. It is therefore the ideal, wholesome 
family life of Joseph, Mary, and the babe that modern thought discerns 
in the representations of the holy family. Viewed in this light, the 
canvases of Correggio, his “Adoration of the Shepherds,” and still more 
gorgeous “Adoration of the Magi,” have an imperishable beauty and a 
perennial significance. They portray the sanctity of family life quite 
apart from monastic emphasis on the virgin birth, and the loveliness and 
preciousness of childhood wherever found. No doubt much of the pro- 
found concern of our social order in the welfare of women and little 
children is due to the impression made by the great Christian painters 
on sympathetic and susceptible minds. This too is a means of grace, an 
instrument in the furtherance of religious education, an opening of a 
path toward God. The sensitive visitor sees more in a picture than its 
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mere outline, color, and setting. To him it bears as well the message of 
the painter and something of the inspiration the painting has brought to 
the multitudes who have looked upon it. A psalm is more than a poem 
of devotion. It is also a vehicle which conveys to the reader some sugges- 
tion of the sentiments of its composer and of the generations of saints 
who have been nourished upon it. A great picture has the same wider 
value. 


X. The Descent from the Cross 


Peter Paul Rubens represents a later century and another land. He 
was born in Westphalia in 1577, a year after the death of Titian, and the 
influence of that master is felt in all his work. He spent eight years in 
Italy, the land of sunny skies and artistic traditions to which so many 
of the painters and poets have resorted for inspiration. Few painters of 
his or any other period have been so prolific in the number of canvases 
produced. He painted all manner of pictures, portraits, scenes of Scrip- 
tural, historical, mythological, and allegorical character, landscapes, and 
hunting pieces. Perhaps his most famous series was that for which he 
was employed by Marie de Medici to illustrate her life, and which are in 
the Louvre. The “Descent from the Cross” is by general consent the 
greatest of his works, and one of the most perfect compositions in the 
world. It was painted for a guild of Antwerp to serve as an altarpiece for 
their chapel in the cathedral. In the painting, two men are lowering the 
body of Jesus from the cross. Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus assist. 
On the ground John is receiving the body, and near him are Mary 
Magdalene, Salome, and the mother of the Lord. 

In this scene, as in so many others of that age, the somber features 
of the experience of Jesus are given emphasis. The stories of the suffering 
saints and martyrs were the common recitals of priests and preachers. The 
tortures of Sts. Sebastian, Barbara, Peter Martyr, and Catherine were 
the favorite themes of the artists. It was natural therefore that the 
sufferings of Jesus should have a notable place in the thought of the 
church. But if Christian sentiment has found a less conspicuous place for 
this morbid aspect of the gospel story, it is none the less aware of the 
meaning of the death of Christ and the light which it throws upon his 
ministry. The reverence and delicacy with which the theme is handled in 
this picture mark its creator as one of the masters of Christian art, and 
make clear the religious feeling both of the artist and of the guild that 
procured his services. It is of the contributions of such workmen’s asso- 
ciations of an earlier age to the religious and artistic life of their com- 
munities that Lowell was thinking when he wrote of Chartres Cathedral, 
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I look round on the windows, pride of France, 
Each the fair gift of some mechanic guild, 

Who loved their city, and thought gold well spent 
To make her beautiful with piety. 


XI. The Immaculate Conception 


One of the loveliest paintings in the Louvre is ““The Immaculate Con- 
ception,” by Murillo, a native of Seville in Spain, who was born on New 
Year’s day, 1618. After study in other cities he returned to Seville, 
where he became an object of great popular favor. His paintings were in 
constant demand. One of the favorite doctrines of the Spanish section 
of the Roman Catholic church was that of the immaculate conception of 
the Virgin Mary. This was not connected with the virgin birth of Jesus, 
but was the dogma that in order to be worthy of becoming the mother of 
our Lord, Mary was conceived and born free from original sin. This 
lovely painting represents the Virgin Mary. But it is less of the woman, 
divinely chosen though she was, of whom the painter was thinking than 
of the doctrine. The woman is the symbol of the teaching. But it was 
an immeasurable gain to the world that even a tradition, unfounded in 
Scripture, should suggest so beautiful and impressive a contribution to 
Christian art. Mary stands upon floating clouds, the ‘crescent moon 
under her feet, and is surrounded with ecstatic cherubs. The white robe 
is set off with a mantle of blue, a color which Murillo employed with 
consummate skill. No one is likely to visit the Louvre without wanting 
to spend some time with this exquisite canvas. Whatever his attitude 
may be toward the cult of Mary in the church, or the superstition of her 
immaculate conception, he may well waive any prejudice in the presence 
of so beautiful and reverent a work. 


XIT. The Prophets 


Other paintings that are worthy of a place in a list of the masterpieces © 
are the well-known “Angelus,” in the Louvre, the work of the French 
artist Millet (1814-75); “Love and Death,” in the Tate Gallery, London, 
the work of George Frederick Watts (1817-1904); and the Galahad 
series in the Boston Public Library, painted by the American, Edwin A. 
Abbey (1852-1911). But in considering American art, and the Boston 
Public Library, the great panel of “The Prophets,” by John S. Sargent 
(1856-1925) is worthy of the latest and perhaps the most appreciative 
comment. It is at least accessible to most Americans in its original set- 
ting, and in reproductions it is probably the most popular of recent 
biblical groups. It makes vivid the work of modern biblical criticism in 
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its contrast with the colossal and unearthly figures of the prophets 
wrought by Michelangelo on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Those were 
cloudland conceptions of supernormal beings infinitely removed from 
the earth and speaking only in thunderous voices to a terrified humanity. 
The prophets of Sargent are men of like passions with ourselves. If the 
figure of Moses in the center seems austere and mysterious, it is only that 
the tremendous significance of the entire group may be appreciated. 
Isaiah has all the dramatic force of his eloquent message; Amos leans 
upon the instruments of his husbandry; the hooded Hosea looks out upon 
life with the sad eyes of tragedy; and the last three—Haggai, Malachi, 
and Zachariah—gaze expectantly to the future, with lifted faces and 
hands. 

Of the infinitely varied and fascinating world of art expressed in the 
form of painting, these are mere suggestions. Most communities that 
have attained to a consciousness of art values are now securing for them- 
selves collections of paintings and sketches that are worthy of study and 
sufficiently rewarding to make profitable the time spent in their inspec- 
tion. Along with the churches, libraries, and other cultural institutions, 
they are aids to the spiritual life of the people. It is the desire of every 
ambitious and aspiring individual to make use of all available means 
toward the enrichment of life. Religion is the supreme goal of the cultural 
process. Its ideal is the discovery and enjoyment of the divine. To find 
God in the beautiful, and in painting as one of the most inspiring forms 
of the beautiful, is the object of the most sincere and persistent effort 
on the part both of the community and the individual. 


Other pictures referred to in this study—‘The Triumph of Caesar” by Mantegna (B 
302, 35 4, 5, 6, 7), “Sacrifice of Iphigenia” (B 4), “Infant Hercules Strangling the Serpents” 
(B. 10), “Dejanira and the Centaur Nessus” by Guido Reni (C 395), ““The Archangel 
Michael” by Guido Reni (C 397), “Oedipus and the Sphinx” by Ingres (E 72), “Frescoes 
on the Sistine Chapel’’ by Michelangelo (C 105-34), “Passage of the Red Sea” by Piero di 
Cosimo (B 220), “Visit of the Queen of Sheba” by Piero della Francisco (B 228), “Flight 
into Egypt” by Giotto (B 61), “Scenes from the Life of St. Francis” by Giotto (B 72-73), 
(MB 11), “Adoration of the Magi” by Botticelli (B 175), “Judith with Head of Holofernes” 
by Botticelli (B 183), ““The Angel Raphael and the Young Tobias” by Botticelli, “Raphael” 


by Botticelli, “Madonna of the Chair” by Raphael (C 188), “Expulsion of Heliodorus” by _ 


Raphael (C 176), “Annunciation” by Fra Angelico (B 120), “Last Communion of St. 
Jerome” by Domenichino (C 400), “The Miracle of St. Mark” by Tintoretto, “The 
Preaching of St. Mark at Alexandria” by Bellini (B 333), “Santa Barbara” by Palma 
Vecchio (C 302), “St. Genevieve” by Puvis de Chavannes (E 138, 139, 143), “The Angelus” 
by Millet (E 113), “The Madonna Enthroned” by Cimabue (B 49), “Adoration of the 
Magi” by Correggio (C 213), “Love and Death” by George Frederick Watts (F 120), and 
the “Galahad Series” by Edwin A. Abbey. 


Prints of those followed by catalogue numbers can be secured from University Prints, 


Newton, Massachusetts. 
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REVIEW QUESTIONS 


4 i nets does the author of this study look for the source of the love of mankind for 
eautyr | 

2. What were probably the earliest developments of the use of color? 

3- How did painting minister to the interest of the ancients in the celebration of their 
dead? 

4. Suggest the uses of color in religions associated with material gods? 

5. How was painting used in memorializing these early heroes? 

6. To what extent as compared with other arts has painting been associated with 
religion? 

7. From what main religious source have the painters of the Christian Era drawn their 
subjects? 

8. What do the Michelangelo decorations of the Sistine Chapel represent and which 
is the chief painting? 

g. What are the favorite biblical events represented in painting? 

10. What is the place of Cimabue in Christian art, and what is his most famous 
painting? 

11. Tell the story of the vicissitudes of Leonardo’s “The Last Supper.” 

12. What especially appeals to you in this picture? 

13. Why would the religious appeal of Michelangelo’s “The Last Judgment” be less 
to our generation than to the one for which it was painted? 

14. What legend lies back of the “Assumption of thé Virgin” by Titian? 

15. Why is it that the “Sistine Madonna” moves us so deeply? 

16. Compare it with Correggio’s “Adoration of the Shepherds.” 

17. In what way does the “Descent from the Cross” illustrate the place which art had . 
in the life of the common people in the sixteenth century? 

18. In what way is our religious interest in these Mother and Child pictures different 
from that of people of the times in which they were painted? 

1g. What is the dogma of the immaculate conception? 

20. Are you sufficiently familiar with the word of the prophets to judge the painter 
of this series as an interpreter? If so, which prophet seems to you to be best expressed? 

21. Is art coming to mean more to you religiously through this study? If so, in what 
way? 


Study VI 


Finding God Through Architecture 
By VON OGDEN VOGT 


Nore: The following pictures are needed in the work of this month in the 
field of architecture: “The Temple of Athena Nike” (“Wingless Victory”’); 
“Interior of Basilica,” St. Paul’s without the Walls, Rome; “Interior, Looking 
East,” St. ‘Sophia, Constantinople; “Nave,” St. Ambrose, Milan; “Nave, Look- 
ing East,” Ste Trinité (Abbaye- aux-Dames), Caens < View from Southeast,” 
Cathedral Chartres; “West End,” Cathedral, Rheims; “Nave, Looking East,” 
Cathedral, ene: “Choir, Looking West,” Cathedest Linco: “View from 
Northeast,” Cathedral, Salisbury; and “West End,” St. Paul’s, London; ““Coloni- 
al Parish Church, Cheshire, Connecticut, 1826”’; “Joseph Bond Chapel of the 
Divinity School of the University of Chicago”; “Park Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City.’ 


Architecture is one of the oldest of the arts, and perhaps the most 
universal. Even in extremely early primitive times, men built not alone 
for shelter but for charm, to satisfy some sense of the beautiful. However 
much we may enjoy or neglect the other arts, we all live and work in 
buildings. Many of our buildings are, of course, not works of art. Yet 
- nowadays, even many factory structures are designed with some eye to 
the values of beauty. Almost everyone prefers to live in a beautiful 
house, and few are insensible to the nobility of space and line and the 
disposition of structural masses which characterize many civic structures. 
As the most spacious of all the arts, architecture has an immediate con- 
nection with religion through the kinship that ties together the sense of 
space and the religious feelings. 

At the risk of repetition, for these elements are the same in all the 
arts, I suggest very briefly some of the profound religious intimations of 
the formal elements in the art of building. 

The first canon in all the arts is that of unity, always chiefly realized 


t For further study of this i oe es read Art and Religion by Von Ogden Vogt, 
Yale University Press. 


? This set of pictures can be secured at the headquarters of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago, Chicago, for 25 cents. 
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by the method of design. An inharmonious object is not a work of art. 
Design is a major scheme selected to bring, into harmony all the factors 
permitted in the work. It is fatal to any work of art to leave any material, 
In mass or space or sound or color or movement, outside that total ar- 
rangement which is the design or composition of the whole. A powerful 
design, mastering all elements, not only conveys the unity of the object 
but is a powerful inducement to the experience of harmony and compo- 
sure for the beholder. A weak or incomplete design will never resolve any 
emotional discords. : 

The religious intimations of these facts are important. Religion is al- 
ways seeking a satisfying faith, a harmonizing experience, a genuine in- 
tegrity. In religion, the disharmonies of the self are overcome, discords 
with others are healed, man finds himself at peace with God. But this 
experience is grounded upon a faith in some integrity of all things, in the 
supreme and all-comprising life of God. The demand of the aesthetic 
nature for unity in the realm of feeling is a strong support for the validity 
of the demand for unity in the realm of thinking, for some mode of unity 
in reality itself. 

No less than any other art, therefore, architecture must obey the 
canon of unity and utilize the method of design. The rows of bungalows 
with a design of face brick on their fronts and plain walls of common 
brick at the sides and backs, are ugly because they offend this law. The 
rear walls of one of my neighboring parish houses, barely treated in com- 

-parison with those on the street side, teach the disharmony of life, al- 
though a religious structure should, first of all, proclaim the unity of life. 
If the street walls were only erected as the rear walls, it would be a better 
moral and theological building. 

Another of the great religious experiences is fostered by two or three 
other of the formal elements in the arts, notably. rhythm and proportion. 
Most of the arts utilize some technique of rhythm. Poetry, music, and 
dancing particularly are rhythmic arts. The effect of rhythm is immedi- 
ate and sensual. It sets the pulses moving, and is one of the prime sources 
of that increase of vitality which is always a part of the aesthetic experi- 
ence. Under the influence of beauty we enjoy an enhancement of all the 
vital powers. We are literally enlarged, both physically and imagina- 
tively. In part, at least, this effect is due to the direct influence of rhyth- 
mic movement, either real or suggested, in the work of art. The fenestra- 
tion of a great facade or clerestory wall may be arranged in regular alter- 
nations of light and shade, and so produce a sense of rhythm. This is 
one of the main values of an open arcade in the structure of a church 
building. It constitutes a powerful rhythm. 
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Vitality is one of the major ends of religion. Religion is always seek- 
ing salvation, fulness of life, an immediate enhancement of existence, a 
sense of the worth of life. It enlarges one’s own sense of being and of 
worth. It insists upon the prime doctrine of the worth of all persons. It 
rejoices in the love of life,as a whole, the life of God; it celebrates life. 
For the initial stages of this experience, the rhythmic elements of the 
builder’s art may constitute valuable assistance. 

In this connection, also, the technical element of proportion is im- 
portant. Proportion is simply the relational arrangement of the-dimen- 
sions in space. The living-room of your house is possibly 20 or 30 feet in 
length, and 9 or 10 feet in height. The height is sufficiently suitable to 
an apartment of that size. Supposing you were to design a church build- 
ing of the same length and width as the magnificent University Chapel 
but no higher than your domestic room, how would you feel? The neces- 
sities of pure air for a large congregation are not the only ones which lead 
the builder to plan a higher ceiling. When the height of the ceiling is 
lifted, the spirits of the people are lifted. The effect is immediate and 
powerful. The possibilities of influence by the technique of proportion 
in architecture are greater than those of any other art because architec- 
ture utilizes not only three dimensions of space but larger quantities of 
space. City people, who cannot easily enjoy the lifting lines of a great 
forest or the healing spaces of the wide sea, may be provided with the 
ennobling influences of space in church buildings, which make of avail 
_ the magic that lies in successful proportion. It immediately assists the, 
religionist in one of his major interests, the ennoblement of human 
nature. 

Another of the chief canons of artistry is the element of style. Every 
great expression is set forth in some suitable style. The phrase, the essay, 
the picture, these convey the author’s ideas, not alone in definite con- 
cepts, but by the more subtle conveyance of attitudes too fine to be en- 
tirely captured in definitive concepts. The artist is able to communicate 
his burden of utterance in part through the adaptabilities of his style. 
One does not use the same style of expression for celebrating a football 
victory as for reporting a scientific discovery. There is a style suitable - 
to laughter and another for tears. When an object or an act is stylized, it _ 
becomes symbolic of a concept or a mood or a value. 

In architecture it is customary to allude to the major periods of de- 
velopment as the historical styles. It might be more accurate to designate | 
these periods as “languages,” and the differing treatments within the 
period as different “styles.” It would be difficult to say that the Greek — 
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architectural language could not speak of religion and that the Renais- 
sance could, or contrariwise. All great architectures have developed 
structures of religious spirit, but the architecture follows closely the spe- 
cial qualities of the religion. If the religion is chiefly philosophical, so is 
its expression in the structural art; if chiefly mystical, so also its build- 
ings. One of the profound reasons for the current interest in the Gothic 
architectural language is its primary emphasis upon religion itself rather 
than upon ideas about it or the ethics that flow from it. 

In any case, the arts are expressive and constitute a powerful voice 
for the expression of religion. Religion is always incomplete if its experi- 
ences turn back upon themselves without creative results in the world. 
The call to activity, devotion, to remaking the world, is an ethical neces- 
sity in religion, and is directly assisted by the creative impulse of the 
artist. There is no logical limit to this impulse. I am unhappy if I must 
work in an inharmonious room; then unhappy if my street is ugly; then 
if my city is not becoming beautiful; and so without end. The artist’s 
desire to compose everything within his selected frame bursts the frame 
that he may take in larger and larger ranges of reality. It is at last a 
desire to re-create life and society and bring all things into harmony. 
This accords remarkably with the ethical impulse born of religion. 

I suggest that we note a few well-known structures as typical of the 
several major periods of Christian architecture, with extremely brief 
intimations of the spiritual meaning of the style they employ or of their 
other formal elements. 


I. Greek 


The first picture is a print of the little temple of Athena Nike, built 
on the Acropolis in Athens just before 400 B.c. It is not so imposing as 
the great Parthenon hard by, but more nearly the ancestor of our own 
Classic. These buildings on the Acropolis are genuinely symbolic of 
Greek life and philosophy. They almost completely set forth the glorious 
Greek love of intellectual order and moral harmony. They perfectly dis- 
play the union of great strength with exquisite refinement. These fluted 
columns suggest the spirit of man rising to meet the force of fate in the 
architrave. Moreover, you see at once that this little building, with its 
Ionic capitals, is one of the prototypes of all the periods of classical 
architecture amongst the nations of the Western World. You will find 
in many of the Colonial meeting-houses of New England columns and 
capitals and other motifs obviously derived from this and other struc- 
tures of the great Greek age. The most of them are indirectly derived, 
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through the long ancestry of the Renaissance generations. It is only 
about a hundred years ago that there began to appear in America some 
structures directly patterned upon these distant Greek models. No struc- 
tures in the world display a more complete or clear-cut unity of design 
than the Greek temples. It is not the unity of purpose or of feeling but 
of ideas. The Greek buildings embody the Greek conception of reality. 


Il. Bastlican 


Roman architecture in its major decorative ideas is derived from the 
Greek. Structurally, the Greek had used only the post and lintel system, 
or what is called “‘trabeated”’ architecture. For wider spans and the car- 
rying of heavier loads, the Romans developed the arch. Decoratively, 
they did not invent anything definitely new, but took over the Greek 
orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian. Their temples, for the most part, 
like the Greek, were rectangular structures surrounded by a colonnade. — 
Among their civic buildings were those called “basilicas,” usually ar- 
ranged in two or more aisles or naves, one roofed higher than the others 
for a more imposing design and a better illumination. The earliest Roman 
Christian churches, built after the days of persecutions, were modeled 
upon these basilicas. The print selected is a picture of the grand church 
of St. Paul’s without the Walls, in Rome, a church of the late fourth 
century. You see the central nave with its noble colonnades. There are 
two aisles flanking each side of this nave. Connecting the columns are 
small arches or archivolts which in turn carry the wall, pierced by windows 
above the roof of the side aisles, called the “clerestory.” In some of the 
basilicas, such as Santa Maria Maggiore, the columns carry a level archi- 
trave instead of archivolts. The main structural character, however, is 
still that of trabeation. The roof system is simply that of wooden 
beam trusses over both nave and side aisles. On the chancel arch at the 
end of the nave are magnificent mosaics of the fifth century—an austere 
Christ in the center; the symbols of the four evangelists on either side 
above; the four-and-twenty elders in beautiful white robes on either side 
below; with two small angels, said to be the first in Christian art. The 
most of the present structure is the work of a restoration of about 1825, 
after a disastrous fire. The alabaster pillars of the large baldechin over 
the high altar were the gift of the then Egyptian ruler, Mohamet Ali. 
The mosaics behind this in the semidome of the apse are of the thirteenth 
century. ' 

Here you have a stately church, typical of the best qualities of Rome. 
It is not so intellectual or so poetical as Greek work. It is of the spirit 
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of Roman rule, practical, competent, and masterful. But it is a grand 
structure, magnificent in proportion, sumptuous in detail, with at least 
a little suggestion of the great Roman dream of supernational faith. The 
Roman order was not the unity of ideas or of ethics, it was the unity of 
governments. We often read from things what we read into them. Yet 
there is a legitimate sense in which these Christian basilicas proclaim the 
authority of the Roman church.’ 


III. Byzantine 


Much important architectural history of Christendom was developed 
in the East, in the Syrian, Egyptian, Armenian, and other churches. 
These movements contributed much to the flowering of the artistry of 
Byzantium, the center of the Greek Christian church. In this brilliant 
city, which took on the name of Constantine, was built, in 537 by the 

_Emperior Justinian, the wonderful church of Haggia Sophia, which many 
regard as the noblest of all Christian churches. The Armenians had 
placed circular domes upon square buildings by bridging the corners of 
the square with squinches. But here the brilliant architects, Anthemius 
of Tralles and Isidorus of Miletus, tried the daring experiment of support- 
ing a lofty dome upon pendentives. Imagine four towers about 100 feet 
high forming a square of about 100 feet. From the tops of the towers 
round the square are flung great semicircular arches. The corner spaces 
-between these arches are filled in with solid masonry, thus making spheri- 
cal triangles with curved sides, the tops of which constitute-a large ring. 
These are the pendentives. In the print, you can see across the center 
of the picture one of the four arches and on each side the side arches, and 
the two pendentives at the corners sustaining a portion of the ring, which 
is the base of the lofty dome. You will notice that on the two sides are. 
double arcades of columns supporting clerestory walls, with two rows of 
windows. Thus the sides of the main great square are filled in with 
arcades and walls. Not so the ends of the square. The end arches are 
not walled in but are bowed out with huge semidomes, these in turn 
further extended by triple apses. Of course the thick masonry of the 
four main arches exerts a terrific thrust outward and downward. On the 
ends, this thrust is counterbalanced by the semidomes, which act as but- 
tresses. On the sides, if we had an exterior picture, you would see that 
there are two masses of masonry which look like great shoulders heaving 
against the weight of the gigantic structure. Passing through the large 
entrance hall or narthex into the main church, one is instantly met by the 
overwhelming magnitude of the whole interior, as he stands under the 
semidome facing the farthermost apse where the high altar stood. The 
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eye catches a sense of scale or measurement from the flanking colonnades 
and is lifted up to the dizzy heights of the dome, 180 feet above the floor 
of the church. The dome is an enormous mass of masonry, sustained by 
still heavier masses beneath, yet, by the magic of light coming through 
forty windows around the.drum, it seems almost suspended without sup- 
port. The whole interior is enriched with a lavish use of marbles and 
mosaics. Yet these are at first little noted, as compared with the daring 
qualities of the superb design and magnificent proportions of a structure 
which has never lost its appeal to the imagination through these fourteen 
centuries of time that it has stood at a crossroad of the world between the 
East and the West, the North and the South. In this building there 1s 
neither the mystery nor the devotion suggested by the later Gothic art. 
But there is uplift and comprising order in the lofty spreading canopies 
of domes and semidomes unequaled in any other structure. 


IV. Romanesque 


If the Eastern church flourished at the city of the imperial court dur- 
ing and after the barbarian invasions of the West, the Western World was 
a region of comparative disorder. For a time, the best buildings outside 
of Rome were those gorgeous works in Ravenna in the days of the 
Byzantine exarchate and of the Gothic kingdom. Structurally these were 
Roman basilicas with Byzantine details. By and by in Lombardy, and 
then in certain city communes, came restorations of order sufficient for 
the production of important works in architecture. Previous to this there 
were some sporadic buildings constructed of antique materials, ill 
matched, ill fitted together. Sometimes a heavy square pier was inter- 
spersed between the columns of the basilican arcade. Then the columns 
were abandoned altogether as the arcade was composed of a series of 
piers set farther apart. Church-building passed from the wealth and 
elegance of Rome to the cruder resources of rougher times. But with the 
coming of the second millennium came new centers of life and order. 
Especially in Lombardy do we find a number of churches in which the 
heaviness of medieval masonry is already relieved by the charm of slender 
colonnettes on the facades, arched corbel tables, and sometimes an open 
arcade under the gables or around the apse. The towns which earliest 
achieved wealth, such as Pisa and Florence in Tuscany and others else-. 
where, constructed churches which began to revive some of the elegant: 
qualities of earlier work. But they constitute a new architecture, differ- | 
ing in proportion and structural character and decorative detail from the: 
Roman basilica. We call them “Romanesque.” 

One of the most important Romanesque buildings of Italy is the 
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Church of St. Ambrose in Milan. In other buildings stone vaults had 
been admitted for the side aisles, and stone arches flung transversely 
_ across the nave, but here the nave itself is vaulted with stone. The unit 
of vaulting is made of two bays of the nave, a square space far easier 
to manage than the rectangular shape of one bay. So you will notice from 
the print that every other pier is heavier. The light piers carry only the 
masonry of the gallery, the heavy piers carry the vaults. Some critics 
say that this is the first appearance of vaulting carried upon ribs. It fol- 
lows a different principle from the plain groined vault which the Romans 
sometimes used. Semicircular ribs are carried round each square of heavy 
piers, and then also obliquely. This makes the roof comprise a series of 
domes. It was many years before the early Gothic builders discovered 
that by pointing the narrower arches they could carry the crowns to the 
same height as wider arches. This enabled them to take the humps out 
of the back of the church and taught them to vault rectangular spaces 
almost as easily as square and to lift higher clerestories for more illumi- 
nation. So this old church in Milan, the see of Ambrose, is an interesting 
structure in the history of architecture. The alternating system of heavy 
and light piers long persisted, especially because it afforded an interven- 
ing stage called the “sexpartite vault” before the quadripartite masonry 
over one bay was developed. The heavy piers, the soft mellow glow of 
the ancient stones, the arched corbel tables, the relics of early church 
history, the golden altar, the high chancel, the squinches which carry the 
low crossing tower, and other charms make this one of the rich memorials . 
of the long Christian story, and still, after almost a thousand years, one 
of the loveliest and most devotional of Christian sanctuaries. 

In the eleventh century, the most stirring people in Europe were the 
Normans. They crossed the channel to the conquest of England, and 
sailed into the Mediterranean to master Sicily. In their own land there 
was a vigorous religious movement of monastic reform, as well as martial 
energy. At Caen two great abbeys were built by William the Conqueror 
about 1075—one, the Abbaye aux Hommes, erected under the great friar 
Lanfranc, who later became archbishop of Canterbury, and rebuilt Can- 
terbury, Winchester, and parts of Gloucester in England; the other, 
shown in our print, the Abbaye aux Dames, built by Gundulf, who built 
also the chapel in the Tower of London and Rochester. Here we find 
structures longer and loftier in proportions, and, heavy as they seem, far 
lighter in weight than the gloomy barrel-vaulted Romanesque of South- 
ern France. The naves, at first roofed with temporary wooden trusses, 
early in the twelfth century received the sexpartite vaults which they still 
carry. You observe the arcade with piers of like section, made gracious 
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by the half-columns which carry the lowest archivolts, and by the slender ~ 
vault shafts on the nave faces of the piers. In this church, the triforium, 
or blind gallery above the arcade, is small as compared with its neighbor 
Norman abbey in Caen. You will note that the clerestory wall is so thick 
as to permit a longitudinal passage for its entire length, as well as charm- 
ingly broken by small round arches flanking each principal window arch 
in every bay. Here the unit of vaulting is two bays. The corner piers 
carry transverse and oblique ribs; the intervening, transverse ribs only. 
A curious variation in this church from the true sexpartite vault which 
it seems to be is that the intervening transverse rib supports not a vault 
field but only a kind of wall reaching to the top. 

In these buildings many worshipers have felt the grand simplicity and 
early creative force of medieval faith expressing itself in these austere, 
powerful structures not yet touched by the superrefinements of an inter- — 
est merely artistic which came at length to carry Gothic architecture into 
its decline. This Norman work is still the architecture of feudal monasti- 
cism, honest and strong. It is the architecture of religious fortitude and 
refuge, and of preparation to sing and to conquer the world. 


V. Gothic 


When once the principles of vaulting had been thoroughly mastered, 
the whole astonishing story of thirteenth-century Gothic began. The 
ribbed vault permitted the concentration of loads upon piers rather than 
walls; the pointed arch lifted arch crowns higher and narrowed the angles 
of thrust. Beside this, the flying buttress permitted the spread of the 
great nave-vault weights across the outer aisles without unnecessary 
masses of masonry. With these resources the builders carried their struc- 
tures to greater heights and, by the complete articulation of thrust and 
counterthrust, developed a fabric light and soaring but grand and beauti- 
ful. In the print of the Cathedral at Chartres, to many the best loved 
of French churches, you see all the typical parts of one of these cathe- 
drals. At the west front are the two towers with spires. Then comes the 
roof over the long nave, interrupted by the south transept, with its 
medieval rose window. Below the roof you see the flying buttresses 
springing from large external piers across the side aisle to the upper part 
of the clerestory wall. In the French church, the chevet, or eastern end 
of the building, is almost always round or polygonal, as the English is 
commonly square. Of the two western towers, the south was finished 
about 1160. It is regarded by all as the better tower. For the majesty of 
its proportions, the:skill of using tourelles and gables to make the transi- 
tion from square tower to octagonal fieche, and for the austerity of its 
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lower stories, it is regarded by some as one of the very greatest architec- 
tural works in Europe. The north tower was finished in 1517, and, al- 
though a fine sixteenth-century work, does not convey the religious senti- 
_ ments. that seem to be intimated by its twelfth-century companion. 

As you know, Chartres is one of the most complete of medieval 
churches in its treasures of glass. The broad twelfth-century lancets of 
the facade, together with many panels of thirteenth-century glazing in 
the clerestory windows, and many also in the choir aisles and apsidal 
chapels, constitute an incomparable glory of brilliant illumination which 
is one of the great riches of the Western World. Without making a long 
story of it, the technique of this medieval glass consists in the use of small 
pieces of tinctured or colored glass composed into decorative designs by 
the use of strips of lead. It is not the lesser art of painting on pieces of 
glass, but the older and more brilliant art of compositions by pieces of 
glass. Few colors were used, the most common being deep blues and deep 

reds. These windows, seen at a distance, have both the glitter as of many 
jewels and the splendor of light, the mingling of scarlets and blues often 
reaching the eye as a glowing purple. Possibly no less significant than 
the incomparable technique of the windows, resulting in such a glory of 
vibrant light as can be seen nowhere else in the world, is one of the facts 
about their fabrication. Although celebrating religious themes, they were 
almost all presented to the church by the various guilds of the town of 
Chartres. So there remain to this day, woven into these tapestries. of 
glass, the insignia of the bakers, the vintners, and other toilers of the 
medieval town. Here is a profound religious lesson, only in part appre- 
hended by those old guilds, that a legitimate and necessary part of the | 
mystic experience in church is the recollection there of the practical life 
from which the devotee has come and to which he must return. It takes 
no great prophet to suggest that here is a great truth capable of wide- 
spread and imaginative expression artistically in the church of the future. 

Which reminds us that in the building of the great shrine of Mary 
at Chartres many hands and hearts had a part. From the many towns- 
people who literally and physically dragged the stones, through the guilds 
and their offerings, the priests with their management and designs, the 
leaders of the commune, the Count de Dreux and Queen Blanche herself, 
who gave the’ hundreds of statues for the north and south transept por- 

‘tals, all were enlisted in this work of devotion. Nor can we forget those 
exquisite slender figures in stone clustered around the three western 
portals, prophets and saints, kings and queens, the great of the earth both 
temporally and spiritually, forever, as it were, doing homage to the queen 
of heaven. 
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Some have said that we should have the Great Cathedral if we could 
put together the facade of Rheims, the towers of Chartres, and the nave 
of Amiens. Here we have the nave of Amiens. Note first the remarkable 
form, both gracious and logical, of the great piers in the main arcade. 
It is the typical form of high French Gothic, a heavy round pier with 
four attached vault shafts. On the nave side, the shaft rises from the floor 
through the spandrel of the arcade, through the triforium, halfway up the 
clerestory to a little capital whence springs the transverse vault rib. 
Joining it at the lowest capital are two flanking shafts which rise to carry 
the oblique vault ribs. The other shafts of the main piers carry the longi- 
tudinal arches of the arcade and vault ribs of the side aisles. At the very 
top of the print you observe one complete quadripartite vault. All arches 
are pointed, most of all, the longitudinal ribs over the clerestory windows; 
although to give them greater height, these are also stilted. Beyond the 
section where the transepts cross, you can see four bays of these quadri- 
partite vaults over the choir. Below these you see three clerestory win- 
dows of the apse. Like the most of French windows, they are composed 
of two slender lancets below a large circle, filling the entire space between 
the piers. In the case of Amiens, you observe that each lancet is further 
divided into two. Far forward, below, are the arcade arches that swing 
round the apse. Here the builders, instead of wide-centering the arches 
to give a narrower point, stilted them, thus lifting the crowns to the 
height of their wider companions in the nave. 

Here, then, is perhaps the greatest French nave. The soaring shafts 
sweep upward to the bosses of the vaults, 140 feet above the floor, al- 

_most twice as high as one of the longest cathedrals in England. At Beau- 
vais, a little later, the daring of the builders overreached itself as they 
went on some 20 feet higher, and the vaults feli. Here at Amiens the 
builders have carried the element of proportion to its logical and artistic 
limits. I am prepared to believe that many among them lifted up their 
hearts in order that others might be lifted up in prayer and praise. The 
lift of the eye is inevitable in such a Gothic nave, and so also, perhaps, 
the lift of spirit. Still more effective is the suggestion of movement by 
the great length of a Gothic nave, further enhanced by the alternations 
of light and shade made by the piers and arches. The rhythms of these 
great arcades reaching forward their converging lines toward the far altar, 
powerfully assist the motions of devotion which comprise the perpetual 
heart of religion. : 

For a fuller sense of French Gothié, it remains yet to look upon the 
facade of Rheims. At first sight it seems a multiform and elaborate affair, 
dizzy with innumerable statues, colonnettes, and canopies. I wish you 
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might first see its simplicity. Imagine just the bare end of a plain build- 
ing with a pointed roof, on each side of which you could see the end of a 
kind of sloping shed. Then cut a doorway into the main building, with 
a large round window over it, and two doors into the flanking sheds. 
Then add two towers over the ends of the sheds, rising above the gable 
of the building. The towers are buttressed with heavy piers of masonry. 
A decorative arcade runs across the gable and the two towers. The rest 
is merely the addition of lancets in the towers, gables over the portals, 
and statuary in the molds of the portal jamb shafts, buttress niches, 
spandrels, and the crowning arcade. And there you are! 

The original conception called for seven lofty spires: two flanking each 
transept facade as well as the west front, and a final tower over the 
crossing. None were ever finished. The present towers, which look to 
be square, are octagonal with octagonal foure/les on the oblique faces. 
If you look carefully, you can see the beginning of the feche intended for 
each tower and each ¢ourelle. 

Here is the apogee of Gothic design. Although highly decorated, it 
is yet more direct and simple than the facades of Laon or Amiens. The 
rose window, which in Chartres and Amiens is set simply in a square 
space of masonry, which at Laon and Paris echoes a huge round arch, is 
here plaeed within the great pointed arch of the structure itself. Here 
experiments have ceased, and the nearly perfect is achieved. More world- 
ly than the austere lines of Chartres, it is yet more mystical than the 
scholastic regularities of the facade at Paris. It is the maturity of Gothic 
art expressing a religious and cultural synthesis, comprising not only the 
devotions of piety and the formulations of philosophy but also the author- 
ity and glory of a royal state which yet is not a separate but a single fabric 
with the other elements. It isno mere coincidence that this superb church 
should be the setting and scene of the chief pageantry of the nation’s 
life. If the kings were entombed at St. Denis, they were crowned at 
Rheims. Here religion is conceived not as withdrawal from the world to 
fortitude and refuge but as a glorious mastery of the world, as inner 
principle and outer sanction for all valid customs of life and ordinances 
of state. The building stands not only for personal religious devotion but 
for the whole of mediaeval culture, a societal culture born of and ever re- 
freshed by its fountain source, the religious cult. 

A glance or two at the print of Salisbury Cathedral will suffice to 
reveal some of the major differences between English and French Gothic 
Instead of one window with two lancets, as in France, each clerestory 
bay has three separate lancet windows. Lower and thicker walls obviate 
the necessity of flying buttresses. The facades are less well composed. 
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The eastern end is square, usually extended into a Lady chapel. The 
glory of Salisbury lies in its mounting masses, one piling upon another 
to the heavy tower, sweeping at last into a lofty féche 450 feet high. It 
is one of the magnitudes which gives continuity to culture and dignity 
to the nation, this mighty: spire, seen from afar across the reaches of 
Salisbury plain. . 
The interior of Lincoln, another thirteenth-century church, again 
shows characteristic features of the great English type, always longer and 
lower than the French buildings. English Gothic early began to multiply 
moldings and mold shafts, and vault ribs, as you see in the distant 
ceiling of this nave. This tendency carried on into the multiformity of 
perpendicular mullions and fan vaults. The main vault shafts almost al- 
ways start from corbels in.the spandrels of lower or triforium arcades 
rather than from the floor as in France. The clerestory wall is lower and 
thicker, sometimes with a tunnel passage. The carved foliation is the 
perfection of gracious forms in stone. Note the soft but fresh leafage at 
the left of the picture. It is deeply undercut. Our print shows us the 
great choir begun by St. Hugh of Avalon in 1192. More simple than the 
admired “angel choir’ to the east of it or the nave to the west, these five 
bays of Hugh’s choir compose one of the half-dozen finest works of early 
thirteenth-century Gothic, either English or French. The triforium gal- 
lery composition is especially satisfying, each bay having two wide 
lancets of two smaller lancets. The clustered colonettes with lovely capi- 
tals, the plain plate tracery, before bar tracery was known, and the 
ample mold orders are beyond praise. The clerestory wall is skilfully and 
beautifully lightened without sacrifice of stability. One cannot in a brief 
space even try to tell why, but it is a profoundly religious work. 
English Gothic is never so daring or so logical as the French. It is 
closer to the earth and safer, but also, being less dominated by type, it 
displays greater variety and charm. And it is more mystical. The very 
multiplicity of shafts and ribs bespeaks a faith not fully clear but none 
the less vibrant and vitalizing. 


VI. Renaissance 


In the fifteenth century life of Italy came those changes in feeling 
and learning which we call the Renaissance. In part the movement was a 
revival of interest in the classic past. First in small works, altar pieces, 
tombs, and decorative details, then in structural members, Greco-Roman 
themes were restored. Medieval structures with a few classical decora- 
tions were followed by correctly classical structures, and these in turn 
by the use of colossal orders and then the florid decline. A little later in 
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- time, much the same course of development transpired in France, Ger- 
many, and England. The one new structural element utilized was the 
dome, fitst accomplished by Brunelleschi in Florence, and reaching its 
greatest proportions in St. Peter’s at Rome. In England the great archi- 
tect of the Renaissance was Christopher Wren, who built St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral on the site of the old Gothic St. Paul’s, destroyed by the fire of 
1666. Many critics prefer the building to any other of the large-scale 
Renaissance cathedrals. Wren built also many parish churches, notable 
for their beautiful spires, variously composed of classical orders in suc- 
cessive stories. One of these western towers of St. Paul’s, with its classic 
columns and_-pilasters, architraves and pediments, might very well have 

_ served as the spire of a smaller church. These works were the immediate 
ancestors of our American Renaissance or Colonial churches. And so we 
come within sight of our own time and place. The delicacy of the spires, 
wrought of the lighter material of wood in Boston, Providence, New: 
Haven, and many New England towns, as well as some in the South, is 
as fine as anything in the Renaissance history anywhere. In the print 
of the old parish church of Cheshire, Connecticut, 1826, you see the 
pillared portico derived indirectly from the Ionic order of the Acropolis 
temple. The tower has no adequate transitional member between the 
square and the octagonal belfry, but, even so, it is a lovely spire. 

In general, the Renaissance churches are colder, more dogmatic, 
and less mystical than those of the Gothic strain. Derived from intel- 
lectual Greece and practical Rome, they absorb both the theological and 
political qualities of the religion of their times. : 


VII. Present-Day Building 


It will profit us little to picture the architectural confusions of the 
nineteenth century. Nor is there space to make a critical analysis of the 
various kinds of faults in the typical evangelical church building of that 
time. Today we are in the midst of a néw movement in church-building 
on an extensive scale and of high quality. Almost overnight there has 
come an amazing improvement in ecclesiastical architecture. For the 
most part, these new buildings have achieved success by following the 
essential canons of artistry. Even the average of them has reached a dis- 
tinctive unity far superior to the amorphous, nondescript structures, of 
which there have been so many in all parts of the United States. By 
the use of better proportion and the development of rhythm, they pos- 
- sess and impart a vitality entirely lacking in square halls or circular- 
seated auditoriums, or other stolid and horrific piles which have been 
called “churches.” It is these formal elements that are the most impor- 
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tant. No amount of success in details, in whatever mode of historic or 
modern stylization, can produce a good church building unless the major 
matters of unity, scale, movement, proportion, and rhythm are adequate- 
ly composed. 

The problem of style is for our times a most difficult one. Much of 
the success just noted with'respect to the other formal elements has been 
purchased at the cost of what might be called “‘style-revival.” In much 
the same way in which we have manufactured reproductions of “peri- 
od” furniture, so have we in architecture reproduced the historic styles. 
There is scarcely a period in the history of church architecture which has 
not been drawn upon for the inspiration of recent church buildings. 
Among the various types, by far the largest number must be described 
as Gothic. 

It is easy enough to say that all style-revival is shocking, that real 
architecture is indigenous, that vital architecture must express its own 
time and place. It is far less easy to describe, much less manipulate, those 
profound social feelings and forces which ultimately express themselves 
in new and living architectural forms. The new architectural forms of 
America are derived from new commercial functions and organisms and 
from new mechanical inventions. But the bolted steel structure is not 
so suited to ecclesiastical art as masonry structure, and religious changes 
have not as yet become sufficiently definite to eventuate in new forms of 
masonry building. We cannot invent a new style just by wishing it. It 
must grow. The cultural unities and societal syntheses necessarily prec- 
edent to that growth have not yet been achieved. 

What, then, explains the remarkable revival, or perhaps better, the 
continuance of the Gothic style? Among other forces, certainly, is that 
of a strong and valid historic sense. As a people, we have long been 
physically aware of the classical antecedents of the Western World 
through the ever-present reminders of governmental structures, state- 
houses, courthouses, post-offices, and others. We have not been equally 
familiar with a whole thousand years of Western culture between the 
decline of Rome and the Italian Renaissance. Many profound elements 
of that medieval millennium are behind us and in us. Why not appropri- 
ate them as we are now doing? These Gothic buildings will assist us to a 
richer furnishment from the past, which is perhaps a necessary condition 
of new growth and development. 

In the second place, the Gothic building expresses, somewhat more 
clearly than any other style, the primacy of religion. Though both are 
necessary, neither ideas nor ethics are primary in religion. It is the search 
for truth and the devotion to ideals that is more fundamental than the 
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particular ideas achieved or purposes served. Before a man can think 
well religiously or act well morally, he must act well religiously. The 
classical or Renaissance styles intimate chiefly the intellectual or the 
practical; the Gothic style is the more mystical or religious. The whole 
range of the mystic experience, from its approach toward God, through 
its processes of recollection, to its final dedication, is better fostered by 
a church of Gothic derivation than by any other historic mode. 

Two prints in our series present excellent examples of the tendencies 
in present-day church building. The Joseph Bond Chapel of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago is a building of six bays without side 
aisles. It is a structure of excellent proportions and much charming detail 
of wood work in panels, stalls, and hammer-beam ceiling. The window 
tracery is of perpendicular mullions under four centered arches. Recent- 
ly, beautiful glass, with blues predominating, has been placed in the west 
window. The New York church now the Park Avenue Presbyterian has 
low side aisles. The arcade of segmented circular arches carries a lofty 
clerestory with no intervening triforium. The main piers are extremely 
simple and sufficiently heavy to carry the stone ribs and tile field of 
splendid quadripartite vaults. 

Note, especially, that in both these buildings, the communion table 
is the center of the composition, with choir seats on either side. Apart 
from the prevalence of the Gothic style, this is the major characteristic 
of the best of our new buildings. It is the restoration of the ancient ar- 
rangement of the church chancel. In the earliest Christian churches, the 
central object and symbol was the communion table. At first, the 
bishop’s chair was set at the head of the apse behind the table. Later, 
as the table became an altar, the bishop’s seat was placed at the side of 
the presbytery before the table. In any case, at either side of the chancel, 
were ambones, or pulpits. Since the Reformation, the most of Protestant 
churches have placed the pulpit in the center, relegating the communion 
table to a less conspicuous setting. Now the older order is being revived. 
It is no sporadic or local movement. I think I could name a couple of 
hundred buildings in which this change has been adopted, among all the 
major denominations. They range from Unitarian churches to those ad- 
vised by the official Methodist Bureau of Architecture. Three reasons 
have favored the use of this plan. First, and least important, is its practi- 
cal advantage. The pulpit platform is an awkward affair for the develop- 
ment of children’s exercises or the production of religious drama. The 
open chancel is a space always ready at hand, without the shifting of 
heavy furniture for these important purposes. It is, moreover, far superi- 
or for all weddings and funerals. The second reason is an artistic one. 
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The vertical composition of a central pulpit is divisive and disharmoniz- 
ing, particularly if there are ranks of choir seats and organ pipes behind 
it. The communion table or altar at the head of the apse or chancel is 
the best conceivable high light for the total picture of the interior com- 
position. It gathers and focuses attention rather than dividing it. It is 
a powerful assistance to thé accomplishment of unity. which is the chief 
canon of the arts, and one of the most important elements in religion. 
But these other reasons would be insufficient without the demands of 
religion itself. The central pulpit emphasizes preaching and the preacher. 
This emphasis is not lost but is rather put into its appropriate place by 
the new plan. The communion table suggests at once that this building 
is not a lecture hall but a sanctuary. It proclaims it as the house of God. 
It reminds the worshiper of all the rich intimations in the most ancient 
sacrament of the church, no matter what differences of interpretation 
the parish may hold. It calls for dedication; it invites devotion. For 
public services, the plan offers a richer variety of functions in the expres- 
sion of worship. For private devotions, it is ever ready and complete.. 
As our city churches, especially, are more and more adopting the habit 
of the open door for weekdays as well as Sundays, they find that a central 
pulpit is an inferior attraction or aid to meditation as compared with the 
communion table or altar. Many parishes which have designed an open 
chancel have found that it has added dignity to the building and im- 
proved the tone of the public worship. It is less easy to conduct a slip- 
shod or ill-prepared service in such a place. The very church itself calls 
for and makes possible a greatly improved type of service held in it. 
Architecture is thus one of the major aids to religion. Except for the 
precedent art of worship itself, architecture is the basic art. It offers the 
setting and scene for the art of worship and its high enjoyment. It pro- 
vides the practical spaces and the symbolic surroundings most favorable 
to religious drama. It fosters the highest types of the musical and cere- 
monial arts. It cultivates the ground and provides opportunity for the 
most natural and profound development in the pictorial and plastic arts. 
This latter matter is a new thing in American life. Our Protestant 
churches have produced a meager amount of work in stained or painted 
glass, but little else in the decorative arts. Now, quite rapidly, they are 
beginning to utilize carvings in the round or in bas-relief, both of wood 
and of stone, with remarkable freedom and variety. I definitely expect 
that before long they will develop also the painted fresco. As in many 
great ages of the past, the artists of the next generation are like to find 
their most ample opportunities in the decoration of church buildings. 
One of the most notable features of this new movement relates to its 
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content rather than to its form. Already there are signs that the coming 
themes of decorative works will be taken not alone from the history or 
meaning of the spiritual career but also from the significance of the secu- 
lar work of the world. The logic of this is profound. It means that the 
church building will symbolize not only the withdrawal from the world 
to seek God, the retreat from things many to find the One, but also the 
recollection of the world in the midst of the mystic hour, the review and 
survey of all the concerns of life that is necessary for a return to toil with 
clarified ideals and new purposes. Today there is ample reason to feel 
that architecture will continue to assist people to a nobler religious experi- 
ence. 
REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the first canon in all the arts, and through what is it realized? 

2. What is rhythm in architecture, and what is the immediate effect of rhythm upon 
the person sensing it? 

3. Name two other elements which enhance spiritual values in architecture. 

4. What is the interpretation of architecture expressing the Greek spirit? 

5. What are the characteristics of Roman architecture? 

6. How does the author interpret the spirit of the Church of St. Paul’s without the 
Walls, Rome? ‘ 

7. What was the origin of the Church of Haggia Sophia? Where is it located, and 
what is its age? 
‘8. Name some of the characteristics which caused it to be regarded as the noblest of 
all Christian churches. 

g. What are the distinguishing features of the Church of St. Ambrose, in Milan ? 

10. What event of the eleventh century brought great changes in English Cathedral 
architecture? : 

11. What are the spiritual values of these medieval structures? 

12. Name several characteristics of the Gothic architecture and the period of its 
highest development. 

13. Discuss the Cathedral at Chartres. 

14. In what ways did these great cathedral structures express in their building and 
preservation the devotion of the people? 

15. Describe the facade of the Cathedral at Rheims. 

16. What does this building express as a religious conception? 

17. What distinguishing features has the Lincoln Cathedral? 

18. Discuss St. Paul’s in London and its architect. 

19. Name some of our great problems in religious architecture in America. 

20. For what developments in American architecture may we look in the immediate 
future? 

21. In what way has your interest in churches and buildings as an expression of 
religious feeling been increased by this study? 


‘ Study VIL 


Finding God Through Nature 
By A GROUP OF CONTRIBUTORS 


Dean Sperry, in his essay What Shall We Think of Nature, says: 
“With the possible exception of St. Francis, whose childish love and 
trust of all nature are an independent moral miracle in Christian history, 
the makers of Christian thought and Christian Institutions seem to have 
drawn little suggestion or spiritual insight from the outer world.” 

This study will help us to see which channels of religious experience 
nature opens to people of different types of mind and habits of thought. 


I. The Scientist 


The man in the street has knowledge of a certain kind; he knows that the sky 
is blue, that the grass is green, and many other facts whose practical value is 
probably greater to him. But pass into the laboratory, and the physicist will 
show us that the luminosity is due to the partial reflection of light from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere; because of the minuteness of the particles of air, the rays 
of quicker vibration are sent back in greater quantity, thus producing a general 
tint of blue. The botanist will likewise tell us that the verdure of the grass is 
accounted for by the existence of minute intracellular living units called chloro- 
plasts containing a green substance known as chlorophyll, whose function is to 
catch more particularly the red rays of light in order to employ their energy in 
the difficult chemical operation of decomposing carbon dioxide and water in 
connection with the process of assimilation. As a matter of habit and custom we 
have come to think of the latter type of knowledge as scientific, and of the former 
as unscientific. 

Now there is no reason to doubt the facts of the street-man’s knowledge; we 
no more question the genuineness, the reality of the odd fact that he picks up in ~ 
one thoroughfare than that of the old button which he picks up in the next. And 
yet the knowledge differs from that of the man of science. In what respect? It is 
in general a knowledge of isolated unconnected facts: the knowledge of the 
trained scientific mind, on the other hand, is a knowledge of facts and their 
relationships. The two vary as the heterogeneous contents of a schoolboy’s 
pocket differ from the ticketed objects in the glass-covered case of, say, a geo- 
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logical museum. The bit of string, the pocket-knife with one blade broken, the 
dead mouse, the half-chewed apple, the glass eye gouged out of his sister’s doll,— 
there is no bond of connection between them. On the other hand, the ordered 
series of fossils in the museum, arranged to exhibit their relations and inter- 
relations, systematically express the results of years of laborious investigation. 

The attitude of the scientist toward nature contains a spirit of ad- 
venture. The greatest scientific discoveries do not come suddenly but 
after long stages of preparation through other discoveries often 


a by-product of some experimental enterprise that definitely set out in another 
direction. Very often the man of science is as a fisherman throwing out a bold 
line of his hypothesis or speculation over some region of the river of experience 
that flows continually by him. He has reason to believe that there are fish in 
that particular stretch; someone else has gotton a fact or two out of it. And he 
throws out his line, but the fish are not amenable. He then alters his hypothesis— 
changes his fly, as it were,—and after repeated attempts and days of patient 
endeavor during which he finds that none of the accredited flies are of value, he 
makes up that particular new fly that compasses his facts; he enunciates the 
hypothesis that satisfies and suits the facts so that he can, as it were, control and 
draw them in to his side. And behold! what was before chaos is seen now as or- 
der and beauty. 


But to the serious scientist the world is more than a field for adven- 
ture; it is his laboratory. Out of doors or indoors with telescope, micro- 
scope, or delicate instruments of his own creation, he is seeking facts, 
data, measurements, habits. He analyzes, synthesizes, works with sub- 
stances, discovering continually new facts and relationships. As he works 
he systematizes his findings and comes finally to see them as manifesta- 
tions of the working of law. This order out of chaos is to the scientist 
what the landscape is to the painter—ordered beauty. Looking at the 
sky, the astrologers of old saw a certain order in the changing procession 
of the planets, the rising and setting of the sun, the phases of the moon; 
but to their vision the stars were fixed, set in a glassy firmament. Their 
imagination, seeking for purpose in the stars, developed complicated 
astrological systems by relating the stars to human life. Men were born 
under particular stars and their fortunes and lives were influenced by 
those stars. But as time went on and astronomy developed as an or- 
ganized science and all the heavenly bodies were known to be in motion, 
the study of the laws of their movements and reasons for other strange 
phenomena which were observed in them claimed the dominant attention 
of the man of science, and it was in the beauty of the all-pervasive laws 
manifesting themselves in many different ways that the scientist found 
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his satisfaction and the lure of new discovery. He became able to measure 
hodies inconceivably large and distances inconceivably great; he could 
predict accurately the movements of these great bodies when they were 
so far away that they could be seen only with the strongest telescope, 
but beyond there was always a mystery leading on to further adventurous 
discovery. ae 

At the other end of the scale of nature, the biologist in his laboratory, 
working with his microscope, reduces living matter to a cell. He learns 
to predict the action of single cells and of groups of cells, mounting from 
lower to higher types of life. He systematizes the facts which he finds, 
and laws are revealed whose perfection appeals to him as a type of 
beauty that satisfies him as the beauty which appeals to the eye satisfies 
the artist. But when the lowest cell has been reached there is still the 
unanswered question “What is life?’ There are men of science who go 
forward on the assumption that some day the last thing will be dis- 
covered and that there is no mystery beyond which man will not be able 
to penetrate, but to the true scientist fresh discovery opens up con- 
tinually greater fields of discovery beyond. 

A scientist’s persistent search for truth in the realm of nature some- 
times crowds out those deductions in the spiritual realm that might 
appear to him if he were to stop and philosophize. Sometimes, however, 
a scientist speaks in no uncertain tones of that which he feels to be a 
spiritual truth suggested by his discoveries in the realm of science. 
Professor Michael Pupin, a physicist of world-wide fame, has ventured 
to express his confidence in the eternity of life in a theory of corre- 
spondence between the spiritual and the physical world which is exceed- 
ingly interesting. He says: 


The whole organic world is the product of creative co-ordination. Each tiny 
organic cell and each one of its microscopic units of life feeds upon the chaotic 
energy supply of heat, light, and chemical activities and, like a skilled workman 
in an industrial plant, it transforms them into orderly structures performing 
orderly functions. This is indeed a creative co-ordination which never ceases 
until the cells have finished their creative mission and the organic body rises 
from the cosmic chaos just as beautiful Aphrodite rose from the shapeless foam 
of a turbulent sea. 

Pass now from the external physical world to the internal world of our con- 
sciousness. Here again you will find creative co-ordination at work transforming 
the chaotic events of the external world into a cosmos of our consciousness. The — 
beauty of the sunset, for instance, is a creation of our consciousness. The origin — 
or that beauty is the chaos of solar radiation reflected, refracted, and scattered — 
by the tiny corpuscles floating in our atmosphere. But its image is not a chaos; 
it is a thing of beauty and joy created by a co-ordinator which resides and rules 
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supreme in the world of our consciousness. We call it our soul, and although we 
know nothing about its ultimate nature we know that it exists and that its crea- 
tive power constructs the cosmos in the world of our consciousness. 

As soon as human reason, guided by experience, began to recognize that the 
creative power of our soul is only a tiny part of an immeasurably superior creative 
power then the embryo of a new world began to form in the world of our con- 
sciousness. It is the spiritual world, revealed to man by his belief in God and by 
the worship which this belief nourishes in the soul of man: The spiritual world: 
with its spiritual realities and spiritual forces is just as real as the physical world 
with its physical realities and physical forces. They are both governed by similar 
laws which are the precious extracts of human experience. Just as the activities 
of physical forces have been summed up in Newton’s dynamics, Maxwell’s 
electro-dynamics, and Carnot’s thermodynamics, so the activities of the spiritual 
forces have been summed up by Christ in his spiritual dynamics. He formulated 
its two fundamental laws when he said: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. - 


Employing the language of science we can say that these two command- 
ments are the message from Christ’s spiritual dynamics informing us that creative 
co-ordination rules supreme in the spiritual just as it does in the physical world. 
Love, according to Christ, is the greatest of all spiritual forces. It is the force 
which, like the gravitational force in the physical world, guides our power of 
spiritual co-ordination. The spiritual chaos vanishes from the soul of man when 
it is guided by the love of God. The life of humanity will be rescued from chaos 
and transformed into a cosmos of beautiful law and order, a kingdom of God on 
earth, if the love for our neighbor is the creative co-ordinator which guides the 
life of our Christian nations. ; 


In his conclusions one may say that Professor Pupin has gone outside the 
realm of science which should deal only with matter, but matter is com- 
ing to be a curiously evasive thing and the hard and fast line’between the 
spiritual and the material is more and more difficult to find. 
The program or method of the scientist has had a very great effect 
‘upon religion within recent years, and has developed what might be 
called the “scientific temper” in religion—a desire on the part of thinking 
people to investigate the history of religions, the rise of theologies, the 
origins of religious literature, the varieties of religious experience, in 
order that, if need be, theological formulas may be reconstructed, the 
outworn and the still vital separated, and new formulas built upon the 
basis of the latter. The idea that there are new discoveries to be made in 
religion and new experiments to be tried challenge adventurous souls. 
The revelation of order and progress which the scientist has found beau- 
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tiful in nature is also found to be a characteristic of history; religion is 
discovered as a growth; attitudes have evolved; and as the scientist 
builds his theory of evolution in the world of nature and holds it tenta- 
tively, subject to modification and revision in view of possible future 
discoveries, so the scientific student of religion sees evolution in historical 
movements, in ways of thinking, and in changing attitudes, leading 
always to higher development of spiritual life—and he too holds an 
open mind. Thus the scientist, while in no sense dealing with religion, 
has rendered great service to it by developing a method the use of which 
has greatly clarified and enlarged religious thinking and religious ex- 
perience. “ 

_ We do not expect him to find God for us, but he gives us marvelous 
views, facts, and laws in the realm of nature and helps us to interpret 
nature religiously if we are so minded. 


IT. The Philosopher 


The philosopher, on the other hand, deals with reflective thinking 
without prejudice of known or hypothicated facts. So does the scientist, 
but it is the business of the scientist to find the facts. The philosopher 
uses the results of the work of the scientist and goes beyond them into a 
broader realm of pure conjecture. For this reason the philosopher has 
often preceded the scientist, as, for instance, in the case of the theory of 
evolution, which was conceived in the minds of the philosophers before 
it was formulated by Lamarck and Darwin, the scientists. In fact, the 
theory goes back to the ancient Greeks, and Lucretius, the Roman poet, 
gives a somewhat complete picture of the gradual development of animal 
life from the simple first beginnings. But without the confirmation of the 
laboratory investigations the theory of evolution would have remained 
in the realm of philosophic idealism. - 

A group of religious philosophers called the Mystics have believed 
that certain kinds of knowledge, especially the knowledge of God, came 
directly to the human mind “‘so that truth is felt, apprehended, or grasped 
in a single pulse of the soul life.” Such a philosophy is frequently ap- 
parent in modern poetry, as in the following from Walt Whitman: 

I lie abstracted and hear the meanings of things and 


the reason of things 
They are so beautiful I nudge myself to listen. 


There is a certain rapport between nature and mind which in purely 
intellectual and scientific mood we cannot gain and through which there 
comes'to us a peculiar insight into the innermost secrets of life. Bergson 
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_ says that this is due to the fact that the mind itself is a part of the very 


currents of life, which is more real than matter. The work of the philos- 
opher is somewhat like that of the artist who identifies himself with the 
object, “putting himself back within the object by a kind of sympathy” 
through which the barrier between nature and mind is broken down. 

In the mind of the philosopher there is always a problem—the prob- 
lem of the nature of the universe, space, time, purpose, God, evil, freedom 
of will, soul, knowledge, moral and aesthetic values, and the like. One 
can easily see that both the scientific laboratory and human experience 
will provide the data through which these problems may be considered. 
But the philosopher goes beyond the data, which can be perceived, to 
conceptions which are built up by the use of the imagination. For in- 
stance, “Time seems to flow on like a stream and in this stream we 
distinguish three parts which we call the present, the past and the future, 
the present being real in experience, the past constructed in memory, and 
the future anticipated in imagination.” So in the use of facts concerning 
material things the philosopher reasons from the known to the unknown, 
and his explorations sometimes begin at the end of a scale where the 
scientist leaves off. 

But we are trying to put ourselves in the place of the philosopher in 
order to look at nature through his eyes and to see the beauty which he, 
as a philosopher, sees. As an experiment imagine a philosopher gazing 
upon a hive of bees. He sees all the orderliness and activity—even as 
a scientist would; but the involuntary question in his mind is “Do ants 
and bees have duties?’ Quoting from a recent Introduction to Philos- 


ophy,* 


Do they have duties, moral obligation and moral laws? Do they act rightly 
and wrongly? Do they have a highest good? . . . . These animals like all others ~ 
seem to be concerned very much with three things, food, protection, and re- 
production—in one word, Life; not the life of the individual which is often 
ruthlessly sacrificed, but the life of the group; and not merely the life of the im- 
mediate group, but of the present and succeeding generations. Now, if the ants 


and bees had moral laws and punishments for the offenders and a sense of right 


and wrong, it is evident that these would all be directed toward this one end or 
highest good, the life of the species..... This mechanized behavior we call 
instinct, and its action is so perfect that the well-being of the group is attained 
without the presence of laws and lawgivers and crimes and punishments, but of 
course at the sacrifice of the higher values which arise in a society of free indi- 
viduals. 

The philosopher’s theory of morals, therefore, takes from this analogy 
the fact that the welfare or well-being of the group is the instinctive 
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standard of the bees, and he proceeds to speculate upon the question 
whether this would apply to human society and whether right conduct 
and the highest good in human society are secured through those rules 
of action which racial experience has found necessary for social welfare. 
An ethical principle which belongs to the realm of philosophy is thus 
secured and a basis for the evolution of morals. The philosopher en- 


joyed the bees and was interested in their activities, but he was not satis- 


fied until he had made them contribute to a philosophy of life which in 
its turn would contribute to the whole problem of the universe. The 
question “Why?” therefore, is the philosopher’s question. The philos- 
opher will look upon the bright colors of the sunset, the rainbow, the 
flowers, the autumn leaves, and, while they delight his eye, he must 
immediately ask himself why he gains an aesthetic pleasure from these 
things. 
ITI. The Painter of Landscape 


But while the scientist and the philosopher may both reach what 
might be termed “‘religious reactions” and “religious inspiration” from 
their way of approaching nature, these avenues are not so easily followed 
by the ordinary individual. They require highly specialized knowledge 
which is not the common property of all. They require trained minds 
and a professional technique. The poet and the painter possess other 
avenues of religious appreciation through nature, which are more easily 
shared and one can cultivate mind and eye and heart to a more intelligent 
and uplifting response through increasing one’s power of appreciation of 
these. The following is the statement not only of one with an artistically 
trained mind but of one who has mastered to a large degree the technique 
of painting from nature. The author? makes many suggestions which will 
help to cultivate one’s own ability to see a landscape for one’s self and 


! The following pictures will be interesting as illustrations. They can all be secured 
from the University Prints, Newton, Massachusetts. “Embarkation of the Queen of 
Sheba,” (E g) and “Flight into Egypt,” (E11), Claude Gellée (Lorrain); “Souvenir of 
Italy,” (E 81) and “Souvenir of Italy,” Castel Gandolfo, Jean Baptiste Camille Corot 
(E 85); “Sower” (E 108), “Gleaners” (E 111), and “Church at Greville” (E 119), Jean 
Francois Millet; “Wave,” Gustave Courbet (E 128); “Landscape,” Jean Charles Cazin 
(E 168); “The Fighting Temeraire,” Joseph Mallord William Turner (F 97); “The Hay 
Wain” (F 102) and “The Valley Farm” (F 106); John Comstable “Autumn,” George 
Inness (H 40); “Battersea Bridge,” J. McNeil Whistler (H 49); “The Gale,” Winslow 
Homer (H 61); “Moonlight,” Ralph A. Blakelock (H 67); “Cornish Hills,” Willard Met- 
calf (H_ 106); “Church at Old Lyme,” Childe Hassam (H 109); “The Cowherd,” Claude 
Lorrain (Claude Gellée) (L 50); “Souvenir d’Italie,” Jean Baptiste Camille Corot (L 104). 


?Mrs. Agnes Cook Gale, president of the Renaissance Society of the University of 
Chicago. 
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to appreciate the interpretation of great painters of landscape. We will 
let her speak for herself: 

There is in every worthy work of art a sort of magic—a quality dif- 
ficult to fix or to define, but unmistakably to be felt by almost everyone. 
It is the quality in a painting which we love and which stands the test 
of time. When it is absent, the painting may be a clever sketch, a con- 
scientious study, an imposing exhibition piece—it may be anything 
except a work of art. An illustration from Vasari: 

Spinello had the power of giving to his figures a certain simple grace, so that 
_ his saints, and especially his Virgins, breathe a divine holiness, which draws men 
to hold them in the highest reverence. In the Church of San Stefano he painted 
a Madonna giving the Child a rose which was held in such veneration by all the 
people of Arezzo, that when the church was pulled down, regardless of difficulty 
and expense they themselves cut it out of the wall and carried it into the city 
and placed it in a chapel, where they might honor it as hitherto. 


How shall we describe this endearing quality of “simple grace”? Whence 
came it? It spoke directly to the.people, and brought them gladly to 
their knees. They were one with the artist in a larger unity of spirit, 
the realization that here was a bit of everlasting truth. 

An inquiry into the nature and origin of this necessary quality in a 
work of art, especially in painting, would lead us far afield into aesthetics, 
religion, and mysticism, for it is a problem about which philosophers 
have always bothered much. We must be content with a very simple 
effort to understand, in part at least, the mind of the painter in relation 
to his work. 

In the first a the painter loves his work. He paints for the sake 
of painting, and he loves what he paints. (Love is a form of insight into 
truth.) If he should paint for any other reason, for money or for show, 
we should not love his work, because he would not have painted it for 
love. This is a very simple fact; it may be verified. The passion for their 
work which has possessed great painters is so intense that they have 
sacrificed wealth, comfort, all other pleasures, that they might go on 
’ painting in their ‘chosen way. Great art is a terribly serious thing. Said 
Millet, “Art is not a pleasure party; it is a combat, a mill whose wheels 
will crush you into powder.” In truth, great art may hardly be achieved, 
as we know from the lives of artists, without privation, suffering, na 
tears. Millet again: “It is suffering (4a douleur| that wrings from artists 
their most powerful expression.” And William Morris Hunt commented 
whimsically, “Queer old thing, painting is, but we’d rather die doing it 
than live doing anything else.” 

The difficulties that beset a painter are far greater than are com- 
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monly understood. For what is it that he tries to do? He tfies to capture, 
with his crude materials—a little oil and ground-up earth, and a few 
bristles—the glorious morning light, spring’s freshness, wind moving 
among trees, the grace of girls, and such-like heavenly matters—in a 
word, bits of the ultimate reality. He must see deeply and love much, to 
achieve this superhuman thing. For he does not “copy nature’’—no- 
body can do that, although futile efforts are always being made. The 
picture must come out of the inmost heart of him, interpreted according 
to his mood. The marvelous beauty out of doors was not designed to 
make life easy for the painter; its origin and purpose are different from 
that of pictorial design. So the painter must select and reorganize 
what he sees, before the picture is a possible thing at all. His details must 
be the telling ones, the fundamental, the characteristic, and what not! 
He must simplify, and generalize—and all without thinking too much 
about it, or he would make a textbook instead of a wonderful work of 
art. All these technical processes must be completely learned and then 
forgotten, that without hindrance he may throw himself into the passion~ 
ate ardor of creation. 

Fromentin said that painting was nothing but expressing the in- 
visible by visible means. It may be added that great painting arises from 
the desire to express the inexpressible. There is, then, in the mind of the 
artist consciously or unconsciously something of mysticism, a reaching 
forth into the unknown in search of something new and greater than 
himself. There is also, with the bitter difficulty of it, the sense of de- 
pendence upon a greater reality, and the need to lay hands upon it, as it 
were. If 

Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or expressed, 


then the creation of any work of art is accompanied by feeling nearly 
akin to prayer. The painter longs, not for “an escape from life,” but 
for an enlargement of life into something freer, wherein he may more 
fully realize and express himself. And the labor of creation seems to 
bring him into contact with that transcendent world. 


Ah! once art’s gleam of glory caught, 
And treasured in the heart, how then 
We walk enchanted among men, 
And with the elder gods confer! 

So art is hope’s interpreter, 

And with devotion must confer, 

To fan the eternal altar fire.t 


Bliss Carman, 4 Painter's Holiday. 
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It is thus that he finds God within his art. He is in touch with all his 
dreams of greatness, of beauty, and of harmony, within that living, 
mystical communion. 

It is not only because art has always concerned itself with religious 
subjects that it thus partakes of the spirit of religion. Many masters 
have indeed literally conferred with devotion, and fanned the eternal 
altar fire, to the lasting benefit of man; and it may be that the art so 
born could not have been so great had it been inspired by any other 
theme. But apart from the subject, all great art expresses to the hearts 
of men not only the heart of the artist himself but an intimation of the 
heart of all things. His intuition leads us, as Bergson says, “into the 
very inwardness of life.” 

The artist opens our eyes and our ears and our imagination . . . . so that 
the “things” in a painting have more purity and precision and intensity than 
the thing as seen by the routine practical eye... .. A picture by Cezanne of a 
snow-laden tree among fallen snows may give us for the first time an inexpunge- 
able sense of the reality of a tree. That unique and individual flavor which dis- 
tinguishes reality from its shadow may well turn out to be bound among the 
comparatively phantom objects known as works of art. 


Naturally the mystical attitude of mind is by no means always con- 
sciously present to the artist, as it was in Blake, for instance: “I should 
be sorry,” he said, “if I had any earthly fame, for whatever natural 
glory a man has is so much detracted from his spiritual glory. I wish to 
do nothing for profit. I want nothing. I am quite happy.” Courbet, at 
the other extreme of life, would have roared with laughter at the idea 
of being in any sense a mystic. And yet he painted “The Funeral at 
Ornans,” a very great masterpiece of realism; and he said simply, “I love 
everything, for what it is.” 

Appreciation is also a mystical experience in which we become 
aware of something vivid, intense, living which is not ourselves, and yet 
into which we can enter and the pleasure of it is very like the artist’s 
pleasure in discovery and in creation. Love of art is inherent in nearly 
every person, real, spontaneous, and instinctive as any other of the great 
loves of humanity. As the “Madonna” of Spinello Aretino found re- 
sponse in the hearts of the people of Arezzo, so all art that is inspired by 
love will find its lovers. It is both natural and supernatural, both human 
and super-human, and that is why it “offers us an unfailing source of 
power and refreshment.” ' 

The history of painting shows many varieties in the painters’ ways of 
considering the world, as well as in their ways of working. The old mas- 
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ters were interested in exalted subjects, usually religious, for the purpose 
of church decoration. The genre painters, later, were interested in the 
facts and details of daily life. In the seventeenth century with Claude 
Lorrain came landscape and the selection of subjects from nature out of 
doors. The Impressionists of the nineteenth century cared less for the 
subject, more for the play‘ of light upon it. The attention of Post-im- 
pressionists is turned toward organization: arrangement of material into 
a structural unity, in either a flat pattern, or a three-dimensional com- 
position—one having depth. The subject is indifferent to them; it may 
be anything. The old masters used design as a means, not as an end in 
itself. But the present interest in it is so great that artists are quite 
capable of forgetting what the picture is about, in their preoccupation 
with its qualities. ' 

There is also through the last several hundred years a great variety 
of ways of handling paint. In the Renaissance, paintings were made 
slowly, first with a coat of gesso, or paste, which had to dry; then upon 
that a coat of tempera, or a stain in oils; and into that a series of glazes, 
topped by high lights in thicker brushwork, the whole enriched and pre- 
served by varnish. The tones were.mixed before putting on, and the 
luminosity came from the play of light and color between the lower and 
the upper layers. The Impressionist method of course is not at all the 
same; Monet’s advice to his pupils was, “‘Put on the colors side by side 
in little strokes as pure as possible, mixing them hardly at all.” The play 
of color, called “‘vibration,” between the little spots gave an effect of 
liveliness, even when the resulttng combination was neutral in tone. 
Nowadays little attention is paid to “broken color,” although what the 
Impressionists taught us about color has not been discarded. Varnish is 
often entirely omitted. 

The painter’s ways of looking at nature may be employed by every- 
one and may possibly increase the enjoyment to be gained from seeing 
paintings. Because no two painters see alike, it is wrong to formulate 
hard and fast rules of painting. There are, however, certain elements of 
expression present in every painting, as color, values (light and dark), 
and composition or arrangement. 

__ The color range of the palette is perhaps one four-hundredth of the 
range in nature. That is one reason why the painter cannot copy nature. 
Another is that of nature’s infinite detail, impossible of course to copy. 
The artist then must select from what he sees or imagines. (Everything 
that we paint goes back to what we have seen. We are so made that even 
modernistic paintings, not intended to represent anything in the earth 
or out of it, always suggest some memories or remind us of something. 
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We cannot entirely forsake our experience. We may fasten attention for 
the time on color or design, so that we forget what the picture is about; 
but subconsciously the mind remembers and the whole richness of life 
comes from that fact. The artist who tries to ignore it bases his art upon 
a false psychology.) : 
Suppose now that you go out with the painter you know best, to make 
a sketch from nature. Let us say it is a “blue day” at the seashore. You . 
feel the tonality—the general color of the sky reflected on the earth, on 
water, trees, and ground. Thus nature sets your palette for you. (It will 
be different on a gray day, and different still in sunshine.) On this day 
there is a delicate mistiness in the air, which pales and softens the light, 
diffuses it. Shadows are bluer and less sharp; red tones lean toward 
violet; yellows either disappear or become tinged with green: So the 
color scheme is indicated and pulled together by the atmosphere. The 
painter selects from the limited range of the palette a still more limited 
set of values. There is nothing today either very light or very dark. He 
decides where in the scale the lightest and the darkest tones shall lie. 
Then whatever objects happen to be in the picture, he arranges to suit © 
his feeling for composition. He does this usually out of doors by choosing 
his point of view. Anything in sight which he feels unnecessary he simply 
omits without compunction. What he includes is only that which he 
cannot do without. The principles of composition are given in every 
textbook. As a matter of fact, only a few elementary facts are known 
about it. And these are true in all the arts. 

A painter may emphasize any of the elements of composition. He 
may see most strongly the masses of light and dark; arranging them in 
delightfully satisfying ways so as to make a lovely pattern. Or he may 
bring out the co/or, by color organization, so as to emphasize the beauty 
of all the tones—no color is beautiful or ugly, except as it is seen in com- 
bination with other colors. Or, he may use forms in rhythmic repetition, 
or in contrast, so as to suggest strong movement, always “keeping within 
the frame.” Or, he may lead the eye into unfathomable distances, by 
means of planes that seem to move from the foreground far into the 
picture. Look for these ways of bringing design in a painting, and analyze 
it from this point of view. 

Study the same landscape at different times of day, and then at 
night. What happens to the edges of everything at night? Note how 
much darker the reds are and how some of the blues fade. What becomes 
of the yellowish tones? What of the green, and violet? (It is difficult to 
tell the color of any object, except by comparison with some other color.) 

Whistler said the painter almost never finds in nature a composition 
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ready to his hand. Look for natural compositions in your daily path. 
If you find one that almost pleases you, decide how you would like to 
arrange it differently, and why. 

Study the difference which distance makes in the color of things— 
in trees, buildings, the sky, the ground. Compare them in color with 
objects near at hand. Are they on the whole more red, more yellow, or 
. more blue? 

Study the light on clouds, at dawn and sunset, and in the middle of 
the day. When is it warmer (more red and yellow) in tone? When 
cooler (more blue or greenish)? Study the same effect in smoke and steam > 
from a locomotive engine. When is it lighter, or darker, than the sky? 

' Line, which, as Goya said, does not exist in nature, may or may not 

be insisted upon in painting. Millet often drew his compositions with 
ink, before painting them. The lines can be plainly seen in the finished 
picture. Renoir drew only with the brush. No lines are visible in his 
paintings. When there are no lines, how are the forms indicated? Ex- 
amine paintings with this in mind. 

Study the color of things in shadow. How does it differ from the 
same color in light? Is it warmer or cooler? What color is a white house 
in the shadow of a tree? How much of its color, then, is due to the color 
of the sky? How much to the reflection of the tree color? (You will be 
surprised to find how dark it is.) 

A little device which artists use for testing values is this: Cut two 
slits in a piece of cardboard, hold it before the eyes at the right distance 
with one slit over a light object and the other over a dark one. Look at a 
spot between the two slits. You can tell then how the two things com-. 
pare in value (light and dark). Many other ways of seeing might be- 
suggested. It is of value to do this if it helps to make you understand the’ 
problems of the painter and to recognize and enjoy a master’s beautiful 
handling of these problems. 

When once we appreciate some of these things, we realize that a. 
painting which moves us spiritually contains the soul struggle of the: 
painter to express something that the landscape meant to him. We 
understand what Browning meant when he put into the mouth of the 
artist-monk Fra Lippo Lippi the words: 


. ... Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountains round it and the sky above, 
Much ‘more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What’s it all about? 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 

wondered at? 
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For, don’t you mark? we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 


IV’. The Poet on Nature 


The following? from one who literally “speaks” and teaches poetry 
will help us to consider how the poet finds God through experience with 
nature. 

In order to set our discussion in proper perspective, we must under- 
stand (1) the function of poetry and (2) the essential features of poetry 
which distinguish it from prose. 

Poetry’s function is the enrichment of life. For the poet himself 
poetry is both a means of self-expression and a means of sharing ex- 
perience. With many poets the urge to create beauty is very powerful, 
even when there is no thought that the created poem will serve as a 
means of sharing experience. Keats, for example, said that he would 
continue to write even though he knew that each poem would be de- 
stroyed at the instant of its completion. Usually, however, the desire 
to share the riches of life’s experience combines with the impulse of self- 
expression. 

Whatever the poet’s own intent, poetry always enables us who read 
to discover life beyond the limits of our daily routine. Even in this day 
of automobiles, radios and airplanes, no individual can express com- 
pletely his potential personality. Poetry, however, can bring us to the 
lands we have never traveled and to the friends we have never had. It 
can reveal great personalities to us and carry us through great events. It 
can set before us the reality of man and nature and God. Poets them- 
selves have said all this very beautifully. Jeanne Roberts Foster wrote, 


Tell me, what is poetry— 

The earth’s unceasing melody; 

Dawn song, night song, birds awhir, 
Fields where the bee is worshiper; 
Drowsy drone of the summer rain, 
Chirruping calls from the ripening grain, 
Cicada, cricket, shrilling low; 

Nature’s music in ebb and flow. 


t Professor Davis Edwards, Department of Public Speaking, the Divinity School, 
the University of Chicago. 
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Tell me, what is poetry— 

The heart’s undying ecstacy, 

Songs of our faith, our hopes, our tears, 
Songs of the joys of passing years, 

Laughter of children, glory of spring, 
Tenderness for each blind dumb thing; 

Praise when we bend ’neath the chastening rod; 
Music that leads us up to God. 


But when we have stated that the function of poetry is the enrich- 
ment of life, we have stated the function of all art: painting, sculpture, 
music, architecture, drama. The artist in any of these fields reacts to 
some aspect of reality, that is, he has some experience actual or imagined; 
then he isolates his experience, casts it into some beautiful form (a paint- 
ing, a poem, statue, drama, a musical composition) and at last presents 
it to us as a joy forever. Poetry differs from the other arts only in the 
form into which experiences are cast. Art in general and poetry in par- 
ticular come to us to bring more abundant life. They enable us to find 
out what it means to be alive in significant situations. They are as rich 
as life itself, and the greatest experience they bring to us is the experience 
of God. 

In addition to understanding the function of poetry, we should 
appreciate the characteristics which distinguish poetry from prose. Prose 
may have everything that poetry has except speech music. It may have: 
as great thought as poetry, or as inspiring a philosophy. It may have as. 
rich imaginative beauty, or as vivid emotion. Poetry, however, in addi-. 
tion to these elements, which are common to prose and poetry, has, 
another element, which may be called “speech music.” Such music is as; 
real as the music of song, although it is different. It involves not only’ 
rhythm in the ordinary sense but also a sequential harmony of vowel 
and consonant sounds and speech tune or melody. It is permeated by’ 
and vitalized by a singing mood. It falls into an infinite variety of poetic: 
patterns, and these patterns are the essential structure of free verse as; 
well as of Victorian metrics. However, it is impossible to give an adequate 
explanation of speech music through the printed page, because speech 
music is essentially vocal and auditory. Through print it can be sug-. 
gested only. Complete and adequate explanation requires the spoken 
word. The most that can be said in print is that poetry brings us the 
experiences of life and the great experience of God in beautiful vocal 
word patterns. | 

Since the whole of life is the poet’s theme, it is natural that he should | 
find God in many places—in the lives and characters of individual men: 
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and also in the phenomena of society. Our particular concern, however, 
in the present discussion is with the poet’s discovery of God in nature. 

The poet comes to a realization of God through experience with 
nature in a great variety of ways—in as many ways as there are countries, 
historical periods, philosophies, and social orders; in as many ways as 
there are individuals to react to nature; in as many ways as there are 
poems about God in nature. Indeed, the God which is discovered does 
not always seem to be the same God, because the poet finds so many 
aspects of him and takes so many different attitudes toward him. And 
this is but a way of stating that poetry brings us infinite variety of reli- 
gious experience. One of the most important types of poetic experience 
with God occurs when the poet achieves an aesthetic ecstacy from 
harmony with nature and then passes without explanation or argument 
directly from realization of beauty to realization of God. In this way, 
Watson Kerr feels God in the loveliness of night: 


The round moon hangs like a yellow lantern in the trees 
That lie like lace against the sky, 

Oh, still the night! Oh, hushed the breeze— 
Surely God is nigh. 


In the same way Alice Brown enables us to see God in the daintiness of 
a flower: 
Down in the meadow, sprent with dew 
I saw the Very God 
Look from a flower’s limpid blue, 
Child of a starveling sod. 


Similarly in four eloquent lines Charles Hanson Towne brings us the 
experience of God through the trees, the sod, the stars, and the hills: 


I need not shout my faith. Thrice eloquent 
Are quiet trees and the green listening sod; 
Hushed are the stars, whose power is never spent; 
The hills are mute: yet how they speak of God! 


Louise Imogen Quincey invites us to lay aside “foolish fears” and go 
“out in the fields with God.” Thomas E. Brown assures us that God 
walks in His garden “when eve is cool.” Lew Sarett shows us God at 
His anvil in a scarlet-streaming flame fashioning the golden bars of sun- 
set. The Irish poet, James Stephens, tells with a touch of delicate humor 
that he heard the grass, the trees, and the mountains— 


Thundering in a mighty glee, 
“We are the voice of Deity.” 
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And that he suddenly realized that he too was the voice of God. Then, 
he says: 
And I leapt from where I lay, 
I danced upon the laughing day, 
And to the rock that sang beside, 
“We are the voice of God,” I cried. 


As a final illustration of this type of experience let us consider “God’s 
World” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. The poem is short but tremendous. 
The poet is in tune with the beauty of autumn. She throbs to the 
rhythm of nature’s glory and stretches to meet its majesty. Her unity 
with God’s world brings vibrant ecstacy. 


O world, I cannot hold thee close enough! 

Thy winds, thy wide gray skies! 

Thy mists, that roll and rise! 

Thy woods, this autumn day, that ache and sag 
And all but cry with color! That gaunt crag 

To crush! To lift the lean of that black bluff! 
World, world, I cannot get thee close enough! 


Long have I known a glory in it all 

But never knew I this. 

Here such a passion is 

As stretcheth me apart. Lord, I do fear 
Thou’st made the world too beautiful this year. 
My soul is all but out of me—let fall 

No burning leaf; prithee, let no bird call. 


The foregoing illustrations are a few of many which might be given 
to show that for the poet any aspect of nature may bring immediate 
communion with God. But this direct realization of God through ex- 
perience with natural beauty is not the only way in which the poet brings 
God to us through nature. Sometimes an aspect of nature serves as a 
symbol for a religious concept. For example, in “The Falconer of God,” 
William Rose Benet uses the falcon as a symbol for the human spirit 
which is always rising to find and capture a flying loveliness. The heron 
is the symbol of that loveliness. The falcon always returns unsuccessful 
but it rises again and again, unable, because of its very nature, to give 
up the quest. The poet states the meaning of his symbols in the line, 


My soul still flies above me for the quarry it shall find. 


Again, the poet sometimes calls upon nature to furnish a simile or a | 
metaphor or another figure of speech in order to make an idea clear, 
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vivid, or persuasive. An example of this is “A Prayer” by Edwin Mark- 
ham, which begins with the lines— 


Teach me, Father, how to go 
Softly as the grasses grow; 

Hush my soul to meet the shock 
Of the wild world as a rock; 

But my spirit, propped with power, 
Make as simple as a flower. 

Sometimes the poet presents a direct argument and uses natural 
phenomena as the materials with which his reasoning deals. This is true 
of “The Invisible” by Richard Watson Gilder. Sometimes the poet 
makes nature a significant factor in a narrative, as in “The Ballad of the 
Trees and the Master,” by Sidney Lanier. 

But the most important of all the kinds of poetic experience with God 
occurs when the poet experiences not a mere aspect of nature but nature 
as a whole, when he maintains a perspective on the whole of nature and 
of life, when he becomes conscious of the vital unity of all things. Many 
modern poets are writing in this way. Their work involves a background 
of scientific knowledge and a philosophy achieved in the light of that 
knowledge. They sometimes draw similes from nature or use aspects of 
nature as symbols, and they sometimes use direct argument or narrative. 
But they blend all these into an experience of harmony with the whole of 
nature, and unity with the whole of life. Poets of today are able to com- 
bine their knowledge of science with their own experience and to rise to 
a more clear-sighted rapture than was possible in any preceding period of 
history. And the rapture is no less because of the clear vision—perhaps 
it is even more intense. ‘“‘Psalm,” by Jessie E. Sampter, is an example of 
this. In the closing lines she says: 


I too am an ember of Thee; a little star; my warmth and my 
light travel a long way. 


So little, so wholly given to its human quest, 

And yet of Thee, wholly of Thee, Thou Unspeakable, 
All the colors of life in a burning white mist 

Pure and intense as Thou, O Heart of life! 


Frail is my taper, it flickers in the storm, 

It is blown out in the great wind of the world: 

Yet when the world is dead and the seas are a crust of salt, 

When the sun is dark in heaven and the stars have changed 
their courses, 

Forever somewhere with Thee, on the altar of life 

Shall still burn the white fire of my heart. 
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The author of this poem has traveled far from the easy faith which George 
Herbert expressed three hundred years ago in his lovely poem “Virtue.” 
Herbert draws a contrast between nature and the human soul. The day, 
he says, and the rose, and the spring, which is full of sweet days and roses, 
must die; and he concludes: 


Only a sweet and virtuous soul - 

Like seasoned timber never gives, 

But though the whole world turn to coal 
Then chiefly lives. 


Henley separates himself from nature and the forces of life and fights 
against them. With him it is a case of Henley against the cosmos. 

And such poets as Jessie Sampter have traveled beyond William E. 
Henley’s “Invictua.” His poem is colored not only by the events of his 
unusual, tragic life but also by unmastered scientific knowledge. But for 
many contemporary poets the “menace of the years” are gone. They 
can say, as Bliss Carman does in “New Creator” 


Lord of my heart’s elation, 
Spring of things unseen, 
Be thou my aspiration 
Consuming and serene! 


Bear up, bear out, bear onward, 
This mortal soul alone, 
To selfhood or oblivion, 
Incredibly thine own,— 
Be thou my exaltation 
Or fortitude of mien, 


Lord of the world’s elation, 
Thou breath of things unseen! 


And they can sing with John G. Neihardt in his “Envoi,” 


Oh, seek me not within the tomb— 
Thou shalt not find me in the clay! 
I pierce a little wall of gloom 

To mingle with the day! 


My God and I shall interknit 

As rain and ocean, breath and air; 

And oh, the luring thought of it 
Is prayer! 
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V. The Sportsman: 


We do not all have leisure for poetry, painting, science, or philosophy, 
but sooner or later even the tired business man becomes a sportsman in 
that brief vacation which is so precious. Has nature any channels to 
deeper religious feeling for him? 

The sportsman sees nature from a different angle than the poet or 
the philosopher, for he becomes a part of that which he sees. The con- 
ventions of life and those accomplishments of civilization which separate 
man from nature itself are for a brief time removed, and he relives those 
earlier days when men were in unrelieved contact with the forests, the 
rivers, and the lakes. It is true that sometimes this temporary reversion 
to an outgrown way of life arouses those fierce instincts which civilization 
has endeavored to soften. But the genuine sportsman is more than a 
savage seeking the life of fish and bird and animal. For, almost para- 
doxical as it sounds, his chief interest is not in his bag of game or basket 
of fish; it is rather in that intimate association with nature which hunting 
and fishing demand. 

Especially is this true of the fisherman. To him the brook and the 
river are more than the home of trout and salmon. They are the vesti- 
bules of nature itself. The ripple of the brook, the roar of the cascade, 
the quiet of the pool, are voices of nature. One comes to understand them 
and to answer them. The trees under which he must find his way seem 
almost possessed of purpose. He must study them, avoid them, and, if he 
is unlucky in the casting of his line, conquer them. The wild life of the 
woods makes him a companion, and the song of the birds seems more 
spontaneous and less anxious in the woods than in the fields. 

To one who thus draws away from cities, actual success in sport is of 
less worth than this companionship of nature. Fish become an excuse 
for fishing; and fishing, an inducement to quiet fellowship with nature 
which has been almost forgotten in the midst of automobiles and occu- 
pations. 

One who has once entered the deep woods can never forget the sense 
of loneliness, yet of companionship, which they give. It may be that 
one follows some trail blazed across an otherwise trackless forest. It 
leads down valleys and up hills and mountains. A man may have his gun 
under his arm, and his eyes may be alert for game; but his deeper con- 
sciousness is of nature untouched by man. Here is no noise of streets, 
but the murmur of the wind high above in the tree tops. Now and then 
from some height one looks over forests broken by lakes half-hidden by 
their surrounding trees or giving mute evidence of the engineering feats 


t Shailer Mathews. 
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of beaver. If, as so often happens, the chase leads over some mountain, 
one gains a sense of the majesty of space and of the permanence of the 
world quite other than that which comes from the ocean. 

It would, of course, not be true to say that the hunter or fisherman 
is in search of religious experience, but adventuring in the wilds of nature 
has its effect upon the human spirit. One feels it by the campfire as the 
darkness falls. There is the immediate presence of mystery. The stars, 
which the street lights of the city obscure, grow friendly. St. Francis, so 
far as I know, was never a fisherman or a hunter, but the man who stands 
outside the light of the campfire and watches the planets is at least 
momentarily possessed of the spirit of the mystic who could call the sun 
a brother. He may never have read J/ Paradiso, but in an occasional 
beatific moment he knows something of the love that “moves the sun 
and the other stars” of which Dante speaks. 

These higher moments of a sportsman’s life bring him to a very 
different nature from that which the farmer or quarryman knows. Here 
is no vegetation to be conquered by extermination, no rock to be forcibly 
torn from nature’s grip. To him the forest is not potential lumber or the 
river potential water power. It is the world men knew before labor and 
commerce and manufacturing had made nature the bondservant of 
human needs. The companionship with such a nature gives health even 
as it brings weariness. And in those troubled hours when sleep is driven 
from us by anxiety, we follow along some trail that carries us to some 
well-known turn within the woods, shut out of view of that world from 
which we have sought to escape, and memory brings the quiet that once 
was ours as we made the turn on the way to some hidden pond or hunt- 
ing-ground. 

Many a man has found the solution of some vital problem of moral 
or religious action in the moments when to all appearances he was “doing 
nothing but fish” and thinking nothing but of the catch of the day. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between the knowledge of natural objects which the ordinary man has 
and the knowledge of those same objects possessed by the scientist. 

2. What is the primary object of the scientist in dealing with phenomena of nature? - 

3. In what sense may we say that the scientist finds beauty through his work with 
nature? | 

4. Can you name any scientists who have gone beyond discovery of truth in the | 
material world to interpretation of nature which is spiritual. 
oe. 5. What name has Professor Pupin given to the process that to him suggests a future _ 
ife? 

. In what way has the method of the scientist had an effect upon religion in recent _ 
years! 
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7. Compare the method of the philosopher with that of the scientist in dealing with 
nature. 

8. What do we mean by “mysticism’’? 

g. What question does a philosopher ask when he finds himself looking upon a land- 
scape and feeling the thrill of its beauty? 

to. Through what other channels i is it easier for the common man to gain inspiration 
from human nature? 

11. What must be the attitude of the successful painter toward his work? 

12. Why cannot a painter simply imitate a landscape? 

13. Relate his struggle to the spirit of religion. 

14. What advantage in his medium of expression does the poet have over other types 
of people named in this study? 

15. Does the somewhat vague way in which modern poets describe God make him 
more real to us today than the more conventional descriptions of a century ago? 

16. Do any of the poetical passages quoted in this study reflect similar experience of 
your own? 

17. In what ways do you think that your interest in nature will be enhanced by 
suggestions given in this study? 

18. Had you previous to this study appreciated the religious inspiration to be drawn 
from nature? 


Study VIII 


Finding God Through Character 
By CARL S. PATTON 


It may be well to start by asking what we mean by “finding God.” We 
do not expect to run across God as we run across a stone or a flower. We 
do not expect to meet him as we meet one of our fellows or to find him as 
we find any material object. If God is a spirit, we find him when we find 
some manifestation of such a spirit as we think God is. We mean by 
“finding” him that we find something in nature or in human life that 
makes us more sure of him because it is a clear manifestation of the spirit 
which we identify as God. 

We have therefore to bring to our search some idea of what God is 
like; otherwise how should we know whether we have found him or not? 
If God is a spirit of righteousness, or justice, or love, or purity, and if we 
bring that conviction to our search, then when we find love or purity or 
justice we find God. 

Now one item in the idea of God with which we set out to find him 
is that he himself is beautiful and that he loves beauty. We get this idea 
partly from ourselves. We hate ugliness. We love beauty. We use ugly 
things, often, because they are convenient and useful; but we always like 
them the less, and dislike using them the more, because they are ugly. 
Whatever is useful is twice as good if it is also beautiful. When we see 
ugly houses, ugly churches, ugly fashions, and ask ourselves ““How could 
people ever like such things?” the answer is either that they did not like 
them but put up with them because they couldn’t help it, or else that 
they liked them because for the time they considered them to be beauti- 
ful. It is a question whether anyone has ever liked anything, ever taken 
spontaneous delight in anything, which at the time he recognized as ugly. 
Much less did anyone ever like anything on account of its ugliness. 
Our ideas of what is ugly and what is beautiful change with the changing 
generations. They change even within the life of every individual. We 
like many things in our youth which in our maturity we see to be ugly. 
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But we liked them at the time because at the time we thought they were 
beautiful. Nobody ever really liked ugliness. If God is like us, if he is 
not worse and poorer than we are in this matter, then God is a spirit of 
beauty; and where we find beauty we find God. 

We get this idea partly from ourselves. But we get it also from 
an observation of nature. “There are curiously few general affirmations 
that we can make about Nature” says J. Arthur Thomson; “one is 
that Nature is in great part intelligible or rationalistic, and another 
is that Nature is in greater part beautiful.” Professor Thomson 
admits that “there are some creatures which the average man 
cannot contemplate without prejudice,’ and instances the jellyfish, 
which a man may hate because he has once been stung by one, and 
the newt, which he can not admire because of its clammy skin; but 
both the newt and the jellyfish, if they could be “contemplated without 
prejudice,” as they can be and are by the artist, are in themselves very 
beautiful. We think the hippopotamus an ugly creature because we see 
him in the menagerie where his surroundings are bad and he has no 
chance to display himself; if we saw him in his native haunt, plunging 
about in the great river, and if we were far enough off not to be afraid 
of him, we should admire even him for his beauty. Professor Thomson, 
after giving due weight to all theoretical and practical objections, comes 
back to the statement, “All natural, free-living, fully-formed, healthy 
living creatures, which we can contemplate without prejudice, are in 
their appropriate surroundings artistic harmonies, having that quality 
which we call beauty.”’ So it is of trees, plants, and the like. The Canada 
thistle looks ugly to the farmer, because it gives him so much trouble; but 
to the artist it is beautiful. There are no ugly shrubs. There is no ugly 
leaf. If God cannot be less or poorer than we are, so he cannot be less 
or poorer than Nature. The feeling that he loves beauty, and is to be 
found in beauty, is thus doubly enforced, first from our own souls and 
then from Nature. 

We find God, therefore, in the beautiful below man; especially in 
what we call “Nature.” But why man should look for God primarily in 
Nature, I never could see. In all times when physical science has made 
striking progress, men have been inclined to feel that he ought to be found 
there. And I do not deny that he is to be found there. If the electron is 
beautiful, or if it manifests any other of the attributes of that spirit which 
we identify with God, then God will be seen in it, to be sure. But why 
God should be found in the electron because it is little and because most 
of us don’t know anything about and never expect to see it; why he 
should be looked for in a tiniest bit of matter any more than in a piece 
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of ordinary size, or in a mysterious item rather than in a familiar one, 
I do not see. It is the same with nature that is far away instead of with 
parts of it that are minute and invisible. The astronomer who said he 
had swept the heavens with his telescope and had not found God must 
have been expecting to find God just as he found a star; in what form I 
do not know, but evidently in some form which would enable the astrono- 
mer to recognize him when he saw him. But I never could see why people 
should look so hard for God in Nature, near or far. God can be found in 
beauty everywhere, near or far, in Nature; and it is safe to look for him 
wherever there is anything at all. But the supreme place to look for 
God is in human life. If human life is not always as high as it ought to 
be, it is at least the highest thing we know in the world. If God is not in 
it, there is no good reason to suppose that he is in anything else. And 
if he is in human life, he will be revealed there more fully and more ob- 
viously than anywhere else. If he can be found in the beauty of Nature, 
he can be still better found in the beauty of human character. 

I feel this way about God even where it is not a question of beauty. 
“Ts the universe friendly?” That depends on what you mean by the 
universe and whereabouts in the universe you look for your friendliness. 
People who ask this question generally couple it with some references 
to earthquakes or icebergs. Now the iceberg is not friendly, neither is 
the earthquake; and I don’t know why anyone should expect them 
to be. But the volcano and the iceberg are not the universe. People 
_ are not the universe either, but they are just as much part of the 
universe as the volcano and the iceberg. And they are better representa- 
tives and interpreters of the universe than the others. I look for love in 
my house, but I do not look in the icebox or the range for it. There are 
also people in my house. They are just as much part of the house as the 
range and the icebox, and they speak much more clearly of what the 
house means than do the rugs or the davenport. When I want to know 
whether the house is friendly, I don’t consult the door, which has just 
slammed on me, or the hat-rack which often tips over on me, but I 
look to the people for my answer. It is so with the universe. 

This leads directly to the matter of beauty. Though there is a kind 
of beauty in Nature which man cannot himself produce, and which upon 
occasion speaks clearly of God to the appreciative soul, there is also in 
human character a kind of beauty which Nature cannot produce. And it 
is a kind of beauty that speaks still more clearly of God, and which every 
human soul, trained or untrained, good or bad, can appreciate. 

I say it is a kind of beauty. I do not say this by way of accommoda- 
tion, or in a metaphor, but because it is the fact. It is the only way to 
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describe the fact. We call the right sort of character beautiful not be- 
cause it has lines or color or “significant form” but because it arouses 
in us the same hushed feeling of admiration, the same stimulus to self- 
judgment and self-realization, the same personal delight, the same feel- 
ings generally, as beauty of line or form or color produces. It seems to 
be the same thing, only working with other materials in a different 
sphere. 

There is even a delicate relation between physical and moral beauty. 
It is a question whether anyone can long look beautiful to us who is 
morally ugly. This is not merely the work of our imagination; that is, 
we do not say to ourselves, ““This woman ought not to look beautiful 
because she is bad; therefore she is not beautiful.”” Not that at all. Some 
subtle power of her soul works even upon her features. About her eyes 
or about her mouth or somewhere in her face or her manner (which is 
quite as much a part of her personality as her features are) there is some- 
thing that we do not like the looks of. When we analyze it, we may de- 
cide that it is a streak of coarseness in her, or pride, or sensuousness, or 
narrowness of sympathy and outlook, or something else of that sort, 
which has come up from the depths of her spirit and marred the lines 
of her face. But before we stop to analyze it at all, the first thing we 
notice is that there is something about her that we do not enjoy looking 
at. She may be beautiful still, but there is a flaw in her beauty. She may 
be beautiful as a statue or a picture is beautiful; but as a human being 
can and should be beautiful, she is not. Some moral limitation or de- 
ficiency has marred the physical beauty that God originally gave her. 
No man can harbor the grudge, treasure hatred, pursue a relentless and 
selfish course, love himself first, and keep the record of all these facts 
out of his face. Sooner or later he “looks the part.” I am not saying 
merely that the coarser forms of vice, like licentiousness and drunkenness, 
ruin the human frame and leave a man at last as misshapen in body as 
he is in soul. That is true, of course; and we have all seen it often enough. 
But I am saying that even where a man does not give way to any gross 
temptations, and retains what we call his “good looks,” there is still this 
subtle connection between physical and moral beauty. I have forgotten 
who it was who first said, “Beauty is but skin-deep.” And also who it 
was that quoted it and added, “The saying itself is no deeper.” But the 
comment is certainly much truer than the original saying. Any true and 
lasting physical beauty is much deeper than the skin. If one starts with 
physical beauty and it is ruined, it is generally ruined from within, and 
from deep down within. 

The obverse of all this is that all people whom we know to be gentle, 
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pure and good, look good to us. Socrates is said to have been the home- 
liest man in Athens. Maybe somebody had told him so to his face. 
Maybe that is why he prayed, “Give me beauty in the inward parts, 
and may the inner and the outer man agree.” At any rate, I imagine 
that to those who knew him, his prayer was abundantly answered. It 
must have been only to those who did not know him that he was really 
homely. No experience is more common than to meet persons who at 
first look very plain, or even homely, to us. That is before we really 
know them. But as we come to know them, an unexpected beauty de- 
velops in them. If they are good enough, bye and bye we come to won- 
der why they ever looked plain to us. We do not look at them and say, 
“They are really ugly, but we like them so well that we forget it.”” They 
are truly beautiful to us. Lincoln used often to be spoken of as a homely 
man. One seldom hears such a statement about him today. It is general- 
ly recognized now that whatever sort of face and figure nature had given 
him to start with, there worked out through them and appears in them 
today in ever good statue or picture of him a rugged sort of beauty that 
reflects the beauty of his soul. It would be hard to prove this, of course, 
but my feeling is that anyone who saw a good picture of Lincoln even 
without knowing who he was, would have to be a very superficial judge 
and have to pass his judgment upon very mechanical bases to fail to 
see the beauty in it. If it is the beauty of character revealing itself in 
feature and expression, it is beauty just the same. This is why nobody 
ever had the bad judgment to paint Jesus as an ugly man. It would be 
psychologically wrong. We have no knowledge whatever of how Jesus 
looked. We gather what he must have looked like from what he was. 
The beautiful soul makes for itself a kind of beauty in the face, even if 
the face, as in the case of Socrates and Lincoln, might seem at first to 
have offered but poor material for that purpose. 

When we speak of that subtle thing that we call “charm” in man or 
woman, we seem to have in mind a kind of beauty that is part physical 
and part spiritual. It is partly a matter of manner, of tone and gesture 
and action; it goes back to what we call one’s “bearing.” It inheres still 
more closely in what we call the “expression” of one’s face. No man with 
the wrong expression on his face has any charm, no matter how regular 
his features or how fine his carriage. And no person has any charm for us 
unless we feel that his manner and bearing and every other outward 
thing of this sort are absolutely genuine and reveal his real inmost self. 
His charming “expression” must be the expression of a beauty in his 
soul that is undoubtedly there, or it has no charm whatever. Some few 
who read this will have known and will well remember President James 
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B. Angell of the University of Michigan. President Angell was a man of 
culture, of scholarship, of executive ability. He rendered distinguished 
service to the cause of education and to his country in several diplomatic 
relations. But after all the other fine things you could say about Presi- 
dent Angell, there was one thing you would never forget to say and that 
was that he was a man of quite incomparable and indescribable personal 
charm. This charm carried with it no hint of weakness or inefficiency. 
You felt that if he had been a general or the head of a great business 
corporation, so far from standing in his way it would have been as great 
an asset to him as it was in his educational and diplomatic work. And 
however anyone might dispute or demur at any other statement you 
might make about him, nobody ever questioned this fact that he was a 
man of exceptional charm. It was in everything about him; his voice, 
his manner, the turn of his hand in a familiar gesture, the toss of his 
head as he made a remark. There wasn’t anything about him outwardly 
into which it did not seem to have worked. And it was lovely, charming, 
and made it a delight just to meet him, hear him, look at him. To a 
superficial observer it was the most conspicuous thing about him; and 
even when you knew him well, it remained almost if not quite his most 
outstanding characteristic. But what made it not merely a decoration 
which was pleasant to look at but a positive power that drew you toward 
him was that you felt all the time that it was something that came to 
him not from the outside but from within. It was real beauty; some- 
thing that gave you the same feeling of delight that you have when you 
look at a fine picture or hear a piece of lovely music. It was physical, 
because you could see it there as you could see the rest of the man. But 
it was originally and ultimately spiritual. And that is what all personal 
charm is. 

It is perhaps easier to attain this personal charm if one has physical 
beauty to begin with. And yet I am not so sure. Very plain women 
often have it in very marked degree. It is often conspicuous in people 
who have long been invalids, holding its own or even making continual 
gain through all the havoc that illness can work upon mere physical 
beauty. I knew two men, each the dean of his department in a great 
university, who were not naturally or originally particularly handsome 
and who were both very lame. They were so lame that every step they 
took was an ungraceful and apparently a painful one. But these men had 
such personal charm that they almost made you wish you were lame too. 
If we were a little more accustomed to such use of the word, it would 
have sounded perfectly natural to say of both of these men—just as 
natural as it is to say it of women or children—that they were beautiful 
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men. They were not beautiful faces nor beautiful figures, but they were 
beautiful persons. 

Here comes in the rather vexed question of how far the love of beauty 
involves beauty of character. I suppose the man whose musical apprecia- 
tion has been trained by the hearing, and still more by the rendering, of 
beautiful music, may occasionally be a drunkard or a rake. And he may 
apparently preserve his love of beauty in music, or in some other art, 
in spite of the deterioration of his character. But I believe this 
to be much more rare than is popularly supposed. It is certainly not 
the normal order. And I imagine also that such a man’s love of 
music is subtly affected by his own moral ugliness, and that the music 
which he still loves will not have the higher character of beauty which 
it would have had if he had been a clean and wholesome man in his per- 
sonal character. Certainly when the moral ugliness goes beyond a cer- 
tain point or assumes certain gross forms, the soul of the man (for it is 
not his ear or his eye alone that is involved, but the man himself) be- 
comes incapable of the best appreciation of any form of beauty. I cannot 
prove this statistically or from wide observation, but it seems psychologi- 
cally necessary. 

Conversely I believe that all sweetness of spirit and gentleness of 
temper and openness of mind—all that we call beautiful in character— 
increases in one the power of appreciation of all outward beauty. I often 
tell the story of one good woman whose memory I treasure, whose ruling 
passion was a love of all things beautiful and a steadfast dislike of every- 
thing ugly. Somebody had once given this woman a very ugly bedspread. 
Her loyalty to the person who had done her this mistaken kindness for- 
bade her to give the spread away, or to destroy it, or to leave it behind 
in any of her many moves about the country. And as she never would use 
it, it never got worn out, and so was always about. In her last illness this 
old lady made a gesture with her hand which her daughter who was in 
the room interpreted as meaning that she was not warmly enough cov- 
ered. Looking about the room and finding nothing to her purpose there, 
the daughter went out and came back with the ugly spread. It did not 
occur to her that it was a time to be governed by aestheti¢ considera- 
tions. She drew the spread up lovingly over her mother. The old lady | 
raised her feeble hand and motioned it away. “Yes,” said the daughter, — 
“it is too heavy, isn’t it?” Then putting her ear close down to the oid 
lady’s lips she heard, faint and slow and labored and almost like a voice — 
from beyond the grave, “Yes; too heavy,—and t-o-o h-o-m-e-l-y.” They 
were the last words the good woman spoke. And she would have been 
quite willing that they should be. She had no objection to dying. She - 
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had been ready to die for a long time, and for some weeks now had been 
looking for a good chance to die. But she did not propose to start on her 
last long journey covered with anything so ugly as that old quilt. And 
I have never thought it was an accident or a mere coincidence that 
this good woman was a person of strong intellectuality, deep religious 
nature, and marked personal charm. If inward ugliness hinders or 
spoils our appreciation of outward beauty, inward loveliness greatly 
enhances it. 

If we ask more specifically what traits in human character are beauti- 
ful, the answer is easy: all the good traits;all the traits we admire in others 
and covet for ourselves. Honesty is beautiful. Not merely rugged, sub- 
stantial, useful—but beautiful. In its highly developed form, as in 
Lincoln or Edith Cavell, it passes over into a spiritual transparency that 
elicits our reverence and awe as truly as a mountain peak or a sunset over 
the sea. Open-mindedness is beautiful, as beautiful as childhood, of 
which it is a continuation in the mature soul. Patience is beautiful. 
So are trustfulness and bravery and cheerfulness. All these produce in 
us the same reaction, only heightened, which is produced in us by ob- 
jects of beauty in the outward world of nature or of art. 

Now anyone ought to be able to find God easily in the beauties of 
Nature and of art. But for my own part I find him more easily, more 
fully, more constantly, in the beauties of human character. When I see 
a beautiful sunset, I think of God, as I suppose most religious persons 
do. But when I think of God, I do not think of the sunset; I think of 
some of the beautiful personalities I have known. And I imagine that 
this would be a common experience. 

Moreover, the beauty of human character, as a thing in which to 
find God, has at least two advantages over the beauty of either art or 
Nature. In the first place, the appreciation of beauty in art is very large- 
ly a matter of education. Perhaps not everyone is capable of it to any 
marked degree. Certainly great numbers of people, in America at least, 
have had no training in this appreciation. They have no access to any 
art of a high character; and, even if they had, they have no one to teach 
them to discriminate. They prefer bad music to good, cheap pictures to 
good, because they do not know. Even Nature requires some training 
for her appreciation. Nothing is commoner than for people to live among 
beautiful mountains without looking at them, or in green valleys with- 
out getting any inspiration from them. 

A primrose by the river’s brim 


A yellow primrose is to them, 
And it is nothing more. 
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Dr. Lorado Taft tells a story about a country girl who wished to 
hurry home to tell her family to look at the sunset which she had over- 
heard the Taft family admiring. When somebody said to her, “They can 
see the sunset any night,” she replied, ““The sun never set till you came.” 
We see in Nature what we bring to Nature, and many people do not 
bring very much. You cannot find God in the beauties of art or Nature 
until you can find the beauty itself. The ability to find that beauty is far 
from native or universal. 

In the second place, many people have no access to the beautiful ’ 
either in Nature or in art. They live in big cities, crowded in among 
tall buildings. Except for an occasional half-holiday, Nature is a back 
yard around which the fence is falling down, or a vacant lot half-covered 
with tin cans, or at best the landscape that flies by the automobile on a 
rush to and from the beach or the picnic grounds. Or, when they do not 
live in cities, many of them live in flat, uninteresting districts; and, 
though Nature even there has endless charm to those who know how to 
see it, the people who trade with Nature for a living as the farmer and 
the gardener do, and who are often beaten by her no matter how sharp 
a bargain they try to drive, are slow to see much beauty in her. 

The beauty of human character, on the contrary, requires no tech- 
nical training for its appreciation. There is no “technique” for it. No 
normal human being ever lived who needed to be taught how to admire 
a kindly word out of a generous heart or to feel the beauty of a deed of 
self-sacrifice. This beauty is done in colors with which every man is 
familiar, and appeals to every man in the language in which he was born. 
Moreover, this beauty is always accessible. For there is, again, no nor- 
mal human being who has not some acquaintance and association with 
some soul in which this beauty lives. And the more so because for our 
acquaintance with such souls we are not confined to the people of our 
own village or neighborhood or even of our own time. We meet such 
beautiful spirits in literature. No great novel is without one or more of 
them. They speak to us in poetry and the drama. The old bishop in 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, and Jean Valjean himself, exercise their spell 
upon the reader almost as if they lived on his street. Cordelia draws us 
to devotion and self-forgetfulness almost as if she lived in our house. 
Jesus is still transforming the world, and will do so to the end of time 
by the beauty of his character, though that beauty has come to us now 
for almost two thousand years only through the medium of the printed 
page. Personality is a stranger to time and place and spreads its benefi- 
cent influence and brings its revelation of God over paths that lead back 
and forth through time and round and round the world. God is more 
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accessible in the beauty of character than he is in the beauty of Nature or 
of art. It is the place where he is always nearest by and where he can 
therefore be found most easily and most fully. 

And this contact with God in the beauty of character, as it is the most 
accessible and the most readily appreciated, so it is also the highest. 
As Mathew Arnold says in his poem to one whom he heard thoughtlessly 
praising Nature, “Man has all that Nature has, and more.” We stand 
in awe before the mountain or the cataract and in rapt admiration before 
the Sistine Madonna. But as man is more than Nature, so life is more 
than art. The thing that humbles us, inspires us, and bids us to be wor- 
thy to live in the constant companionship of God, is some glimpse of his 
presence as he has revealed it in the beauty of human character. 


Suggestions for Study* 


In the preceding pages this study has at times analyzed, and at other 
times suggested, qualities of human character which may be termed 
“beautiful” and reasons why they command our admiration. We 
shall doubtless assent to every statement that is made; but unless these 
criteria are actually applied to characters about which we can learn or 
which we can observe, the principles so carefully outlined by the author 
will make little impression. We must, therefore, carry our study farther 
and enter the realm of investigation. We are giving, therefore, a list of 
persons whose names have been gathered at random but are well known 
to those who are interested in the world and its people, past and present. 
Almost any public library will have accounts of these people in encyclo- 
pedias or formal biographies. Moreover, one who is interested in biog- 
raphy can add many more names to the list. It is a question of keeping 
one’s eyes open, watching periodicals, and thinking of this whole question 
of the beautiful in human character. 

In studying the characters from this list and others that one may ad- 
mire, it will be observed that the thing which has brought the name into 
a list of famous people is not always the thing which, to you, seems most 
admirable after studying the character. Spectacular conduct, while it 
may lend fame and be admirable; does not always give us the best index 
to the character. We may find that the steady day-by-day living is 
what really commands our admiration. 

From biblical history —Moses, Jeremiah, Paul, and Jesus. 

From political history—Joan of Arc, William E. Gladstone, Lord 
Clive, William Penn, Abraham Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Leon Gambetta, 
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Charles XII of Sweden, Nathan Hale, Charles A. Gordon, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Ethan Allan, Sam Houston, and Woodrow Wilson. 

From the ministry of social service—William Lloyd Garrison, Peter 
Cooper, Jane Addams, Mary McDowell, William Wilberforce, Leon 
Tolstoy, Florence Nightingale, Booker T. Washington, Jacob Riis, 
Dorothy Dix, Mahatma Ghandi, Stephen Girard, William Booth, 
Frances Willard, Elizabeth Fry, Susan B. Anthony, Willard T. Grenfell, 
Father Damion, Rabindranath Tagore, and Alice Freeman Palmer. 

From religious history—Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, John 
Huss, John Knox, Roger Williams, Thomas Cranmer, John Ridley, 
Martin Luther, Dwight L. Moody, John Wesley, Savonarola, David 
Livingstone, and Alexander Mackay. 

From the field of science-—Galileo, Pasteur, and Dr. Walter Reed 
and his associates Drs. Lazeer and Carroll. 

No one will perhaps exhaust this list but from the study of the char- 
acters of such men and women as these one learns to establish criteria of 
character which can be applied to the people in our own homes, churches, 
villages, and cities. We begin to see traits of character which we had not 
observed before. Instead of focusing our eyes on the misfortunes of peo- 
ple, we see the growth of character under misfortune; instead of thinking 
only with pity of people who carry heavy burdens before our eyes, we 
see the blossoming of patience and gentleness; instead’ of being over- 
whelmed with horror at the catastrophes which our friends meet, we see 
the resignation with which they meet them and the poise which comes 
from having passed through difficult experiences successfully. 

Although it is easier to see this character growth in our fellows, it is 
more difficult to see it in ourselves; but we may practice ourselves in ob- 
serving the way in which the stress and strain of life molds and beautifies 
character within ourselves if we meet life in the right spirit. 

While this study ends our formal series, we have entered upon a 
study in this last subject which can end only with life. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. Do you agree with the statement of what is meant by “finding God”? 

2. Where do we get the idea of God that we bring to our search for him, so as to be 
able to recognize him when we find him? 

3. What did Jesus do toward raising our estimate of human character? 

4. If the beauty in human character is a revelation of God, what is the ugliness in it? 

5. Do you take issue with the statement that every worthy character is beautiful? 
Have you never known a very good man whose goodness was not attractive? 

6. Squalid men often live amid beautiful scenery; do many truly bad men live in close 
contact with thoroughly good people? 
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7. If it is bad to have all the architectural and artistic beauty of a city crowded into 
one part, and other parts of the city given over to ugliness, is it good to have the beauty of 
character segregated? 

8. Since God does not thus segregate it in this world and for time, is it likely he will 
do so in another world for eternity? 

g. Can goodness always be made beautiful? 

to. What beautiful characters have especially appealed to you, in fiction, in poetry, 
in the drama, in history, in your own experience? 

11. Select ten characters from those named in suggestions for study and give in each 
case what seems to you to have been the supreme element of beauty in the character, 
giving your reasons. 
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